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A Hinderance to Reform. 


t ass of the greatest hinderances to the work of civic reform 
is the reluctance of citizens of the better class, who 
by virtue of intelligence, integrity, and business training 
are specially equipped for the responsibilities of office, to 
enter the public service. Mayor Strong has been embar- 
rassed by this difficulty from the outset, and his experience 
is that of every high executive who is honestly solicitous 
for the elevation of official standards. There is a sense in 
which the State has a right to the services of every citizen. 
In times of war or civil commotion this right is never dis- 
puted ; or, if it is, it can be enforced in obedience to the 
higher law of the public safety. Why should any citizen 
who, in the exigencies named, would unhesitatingly recog- 
nize this right, seek to absolve himself from the obligation 
of service in a crisis like the present, which involves the 
safety of the highest public interests—the foundation prin- 
ciples of self-government? As it seems to us, no man 
who because of peculiar yvifts or qualifications may be 
called upon to serve the people in responsible station—to 
stand on guard at points where dangers are greatest—can 
justifiably refuse to obey the public demand and give his 
very best efforts, at whatever personal sacrifice, in further- 
ance of the common welfare. And this, we believe, is the 
opinion of the thoughtful citizens. . No suggestion ever 
made in these columns has been more cordially or generally 
approved than that embodied in a recent article to the 
effect that gentlemen like Mr. Choate, Mr. Depew, or Mr. 
Coudert, if called upon to serve, for instance, in the board 
of aldermen, ought to feel bound to honor the demand, and 
that faithful service in that capacity would be as honorable 
as ina larger sphere. It is certain that we can never hope 
for the expulsion of the vicious forces from our public life, 
and the elimination of incompetency, profligacy, and, dis- 
honesty from the administration of affairs, so long as citi- 
zens who have the largest stake in community persist 
in ignoring their public duties in the direction we have 
indicated. 


Sound Republican Policy. 


THE annual report of the Philadelphia Unidn™ League 
embodies some suggestions which are well worth the con- 


sideration of all Republicans. The league has a historic 
record ; during the Civil War it was one of the most  po- 
tential of the many forces which inspired and directed in 
safe channels the patriotic spirit of the populace, and from 
that time forward its influence has been widely felt in the 
promotion of sound public policy as. to the great cardinal 
questions which the war evolved. While distinctively and 
actively Republican, it has never been so violently partisan 
as to subordinate the public interests to considerations of 
party advantage ; and in seeking party success it has pur- 
sued moderate and conservative, rather than radical and 
aggressive, lines. Evidently its members, representing 


the highest financial, commercial, and social life of the - 


Keystone State, are unable to discern in recent events any 
reason for an abandonment of this policy. On the con- 
trary, the league, fully appreciating the grave responsibil- 
ity which the late popular revolution has laid upon the 
party, regards the adoption of this policy in the country 
at large as of vital importance alike to Republican success 
and the promotion of the public interests. 

A single extract from the report presented at the recent 
annual mecting of the league will serve to disclose its spirit 
and temper : 

** As Republicans we should recall lessons the neglect of which invited 
defeat in other days. The right of the laborer to his hire is no less 
sacred than that of the honest laborer to his place. The severance of 
public service from political activity should be a cardinal purpose. We 
must hold firm the integrity of our precious metals, and see that no harm 
comes from fantastic experiments with the national credit. Silver in its 
place, gold in its place, and behind silver and gold the national faith ! 
We must arm the republic on the seas, so that with the world now 
trenfbling with active and imminent war an enemy may not fall upon us 
in a night and work suffering and dismay. We must steadily consider 
the questions of capital ane labor, which grow more and more menacing, 
to the end that there may be a peaceful acceptance of the relations be- 
tween the citizen who works for bread and the citizen whose capital 
gives him opportunity to earn his bread. And, as something very near 
to us, we must be ceaselessly active toward the maintenance of good 
municipal government.” 

Here is a platform upon which all Republicans who are 
really concerned for the public welfare ought to be able to 
stand. Honest money, the purification of the civil service, 
the inflexible maintenance of the public faith, a firm and 
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resolute foreign policy, with a navy adequate to the vindi- 
cation of the national rights and honor under all circum- 
stances, the protection of labor and capital alike, and the 
elevation of the standard of municipal administration— 
these are ideas and principles which the people desire tosee 
incarnated in the public policy, and which, conscientiously 
asserted and adhered to, will make us invincible. The 
country is weary of violent partisanship, of the intrigues 
and conspiracies of political factions and cabals which have 
no higher motive than personal or factional aggrandize- 
ment; it demands statesmanlike consideration, from purely 
patriotic motives, of the public interests in all their diver- 
sities and relationships ; while it recognizes that parties are 
essential and must, in the nature of things, exist, it insists 
that they shall remember that they are not the sources but 
merely the instruments of the popular will. There issome 
danger just now, in this State and elsewhere, that Repub- 
licans will forget this vital fact and undertake to use for 
mere party ends the power placed in their hands. ~ Leaders 
of a certain sort are assuming that the triumphs achieved 
last November were purely Republican triumphs, and that 
no consideration at all ought to be paid to the public senti- 
ment, the vigorous awakening of the public conscience, 
which made these victories possible. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the acceptance by the party of the unwise 
counsels of these unsafe advisers will result in disaster. 
The verdict of these late elections was a verdict, primarily, 
in favor of civic righteousness, of high policies of reform, 
and in a secondary sense, as respects the country at large, 
for honest finance and the protection of every American 
interest which purely partisan legislation has endangered. 
The Republican party must respect that verdict if it would 
perpetuate its supremacy. It cannot afford to juggle with 
its opportunities. Adhering to essential principles, it 
must rise to the height of ‘the occasion, and in a spirit of 
the broadest patriotism make the people’s will its one stand- 
ard of action. In that way only can it deserve the con- 
tinued confidence of its great constituency, and achieve 
for itself and the country the beneficent results which lie 
within easy reach. 


Our Railway Interests. 


HE eighth annual report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
recently submitted to Congress, 
states the interesting fact that, 
notwithstanding the commercial 
and financial depression of the year 
ending with June last, when one 
hundred and fifty - six railroads 
were in the hands of receivers, the 
total number of corporations was 
increased by sixty-eight, and the 
total mileage of road was increased 
by 4,897, making a total of 176,461 miles of line in the 
country at that date. The capitalization of the roads re- 
porting was $10,506,235,410, equivalent to $63,421 per mile 
of line. The number of passengers carried was 593,560,- 
612, and the number of tons of freight carried was 745,- 
119,482. The gross earnings were $1,220,751,874, the oper- 
ating expenses $827,921,299, leaving net earnings of $392,- 
830,575, which is equivalent to $2,314 per mile of line. 
Adding to this the income from other sources to the 
amount of $149,649,615, gives as’ the amount available for 
the payment of fixed charges and dividends, $542,482,190. 
The number of employ és was 873,602. These statistics show, 
in a very conclusive way, the great magnitude of the rail- 
way interest of the country, and the important relation 
which it holds to the general prosperity. 

One fact brought out by this official report bears grati- 
fying testimony to the increasing efficiency of railway 
management in its care for the safety of passengers. In 
the whole country, out of the five hundred and ninety-three 
millions of passengers carried, only 299 were killed and 
8,229 injured. In Minnesota, where six million and forty- 
six thousand passengers were carried, only one was killed. 
This presents a remarkable contrast with the record made in 
former years. The fatalities among employés, however, 
seem to be unnecessarily large, numbering in the country 
at large 2,797 killed and 31,728 injured in one way and an- 
other. A percentage of these casualties is undoubtedly 
due to carelessness on the part of the victims themselves, 
and it is to be remembered also that in cases of collisions and 
wrecks the trainmen are exposed to peculiar risks ; but 
when all is said it still remains’ true that the number of 
serious fatalities is out of proportion to the whole number 
of men employed. The commission expresses the belief 
that accidents will diminish with the attainment of greater 
uniformity inthe application of automatic couplers and 
other appliances on the locomotives and cars. These, it is 
stated, are being adopted on all new cars ordered by the 
railway companies. 


Mistaken Sympathy. 


THERE is something inexplicable in the readiness with 
which juries now and then recommend to mercy offenders 
whom they have convicted of deliberate crimes. Recently 
an ex-police-captain of this city was arraigned for bribery 
and levying blackmail on a produce-dealer within his pre- 
cinct. The evidence was conclusive, being fortified by his 
own confession, and he was convicted, When called for 
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sentence the court announced that the jurors had united in 
recommending the culprit to mercy, and added that ‘‘ many 
influential men” in his precinct had made a statement that 
he ‘‘had never endeavored to extort money from them.” 
In consequence of these intercessions, the judge refrained 
from imposing the maximum penalty, which was none too 
severe, and the enforcement of which was demanded by 
every consideration of regard for the public interests. 
Could there be a greater travesty on justice than this and 
like performances? How is the law to be made a terror to 
evil-doers when those who are set to secure its maintenance 
interfere to prevent the execution of its penalties? If we 
mean or desire to stamp out crime and rid ourselves of the 
criminals who are preying upon the life of the community, 
we must put entirely away the weak emotionalism which 
so often causes us, in sympathy for the individual, to for- 
get altog:ther the rights of the public and the claims of 
justice. 


Bank Robberies. 


———~_ VERY now and then there 
appears to be an epidemic 
of bank robberies. This, 
however, is only in appear- 
ance, and it would be more 
correct to say that there 
was an epidemic of discov- 
eries of bank robberies. 
When one robbery is dis- 
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in order, and find in many instances defalcations not before 
even suspected. The queer thing about the banking busi- 
ness is that notwithstanding these frequent house-cleanings 
many defalcations are passed over and not brought to light. 
This is proved by the fact that very many of the large rob- 
beries have been in process during two and three of these 
periods. This was notably the case with the recent discov- 
ery of the robbery of the Shoe and Leather National Bank of 
three hundred and fifty-four thousand dollars. Here one of 
the book-keepers, in charge of only about one-fourth of the 
individual ledgers—that is, the books recording the accounts 
of depositors—in collusion with one depositor, had been 
robbing his bank for more than ten years, and his superior 
officers had not the slightest suspicion of the fact until he 
fled the town and his unexplained absence provoked an 
examination of his books, which disclosed the fact that the 
bank surplus was wiped out and the capital-stock of the 
institution also impaired. In the later case of the robbery 
of the National Bank of Commerce by the coupon clerk, the 
plundering had gone on for fully twenty years. How this 
could have been possible is inexplicable to the ordinary 
mind. And yet stranger things have happened. 

The writer remembers this instance. In a large South- 
western city there was a bank which was owned and run 
by several of the wealthiest citizens. The business of 
the bank was confided, however, almost entirely to the 
cashier, who had been in the service of the bank for forty 
years. He was looked upon in the town as a model bank 
officer and a most exemplary citizen. One afternoon he 
went to the county jail and said he wished to surrender 
himself, as he had robbed the bank. The sheriff, having 
known this cashier all his life, thought the old gentleman 
was beside himself, but he sent for the president of the 
bank and several of the directors. When they arrived the 
cashier informed them that the bank was ruined ; he had 
been robbing it, he said, for more than thirty years, and 
now not a dollar*was left. These officers were as incredu- 
lous as the sheriff and would not believe what they had 
heard. But when they made an examination they found 
that the cashier had correctly reported the condition of the 
institution. They were profoundly mortified, and the blow 
to their pride as business men hurt worse than the loss to 
their pockets : 

This instance is recalled because every time there: is a 
bank defalcation it is suggested that it would be a sure 
preventive against such thieving to keep bank employés 
under strict and continuous surveillance. Thus it is sug- 
gested that defalcations will be indicated by loose methods 
of living... In some.-instances this might be the case, but 
not always. In thé case just mentioned, here was aeman 
who lived a thief for thirty years in a community where 
every one knew every one else, and his method of life not 
only suggested no wrong-doing, but was so far from sus- 
picious that his wrong-doing was made easier. Then, again, 
we are told that if men in responsible positions were paid 
larger salaries they would be above temptation and therefore 
would not steal. This suggestion is made upon the theory 
that integrity has its price. Experience proves that this is not 
the fact, for jugt as many of the thieves who rob banks are 
in high positions asin low. The presidents and the cash- 
iers—men usually with ample salaries—just as frequently 
make way with the ‘‘ boodle” as the humbler tellers and 
book-keepers. And when these higher bank officials go in 
for plunder they usually make a very clean sweep indeed. 

Then, again, it is suggested that entire security can be 
had against robbery by frequent examinations of accounts 
and by changing men from duty to duty, so that irregulari- 
ties cannot be concealed except by extensive collusidn and 
widespread conspiracy. There is something, probably, in 
this, but even such a system does not bring entire immu- 
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Bank of England. In this instance, however, there were 
not direct robberies of cash, but the- plundering was by 
the indirect method of discounting worthless paper. ° How 
extensively these frauds were practiced, the governors of 
the Bank of England have never informed the public. 
These frauds were perpetrated by the chief cashier, a posi- 
tion which is looked upon as one of the most desirable and 
honorable in the world of finance. 

The truth appears to be that no general system of bank 
book-keeping or bank administration can entirely eliminate 
the chance of fraud. That vigilance will reduce the num- 
per of defalcations and the amount of money stolen is obvi- 
ously true. But neither mechanical, nor arithmetical, nor 
detective checks can be expected to do away entirely with 
crookedness. In the last analysis personal integrity is the 
only sure defense against financial delinquencies. And it 
is a somewhat encouraging fact that the dishonest men in 
the civilized world are now only a very small percentage 
of the whole. With the spread of intelligence and a truer 
perception of the moral obligation this percentage will grow 
all the time smaller, for sensible men know now, and all men 
will sooner or later learn, that the rewards of vice are sure to 
be misery and remorse. The difficulty which is greatest is 
that many men look upon their own sins, because they are 
their own, as not really sins—only pardonable weaknesses, 
[his is a species of incurable insanity, and for insane peo- 
ple there are permanent and safe places of refuge. It may 
be that even in the good time that is coming there will now 
and then appear a moral monstrosity. But such can be 
easily taken care of and prevented from preying on a vir- 
‘uous public. In the meantime, even with high hopes for 
the future, it behooves all of us, bank depositors, bank 
directors, and bank clerks, to be vigilant and alert, never 
forgetting that these qualities are the price of security. 





No more important office is within the gift of Governor 


Morton than that of State Superintendent of Banks. It is 
an office which demands the highest integrity of char- 
acter, large business sagacity, and the keenest appreciation 
of the responsibilities of official station. All these quali- 
ties meet in Mr. A. 8. Richmond, president of the Cana- 
joharie National Bank, who is a candidate for the place, 
supported by bankers, capitalists, and business men repre- 
senting one hundred million dollars. Mr. Richmond, while 
aman of positive convictions, is in no sense a politician, 
but a banker of trained experience, who would be abso- 
lutely certain to administer his office with constant ref- 
erence to the public interests. His appointment would 
be hailed with profound satisfaction everywhere through- 
out the State. 
* 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR SAXTON expresses the undoubt- 
ed sentiment of a great majority of the people of this State 
when he says that ‘‘the powers of the Lexow committee 
should be extended so as to cover every department of our 
municipal government.” It is not only desirable that the 
people should know whether the corruption which exists in 
the police department extends to other departments, to the 
end that punishment may be meted out to all offenders, 
but it is also necessary that the fullest information should 
be had as to all defects of the present system of adminis- 
tration, in order that the legislation looking to thorough 
municipal reform may be at once intelligent and adequate. 
Great and valuable as the discoveries already made by this 
committee undoubtedly are, there can be no doubt that a 
continuance of the investigation will result in disclosures 
equally if not vastly more important, and the public would 
view with genuine regret and disappointment a suspension of 
‘he inquiry, or its restriction to the lines heretofore pursued. 

* 

VERY grave responsibilities rest upon the Legislature 
uow in session at Albany. The success or failure of the 
‘uovement for municipal reform, and of the popular de- 
nand for a reconstruction of the public service in this State 

n a basis of unselfish patriotism, will depend very largely 
ipon the action of this body. It is yet to be seen whether 
i majority in both houses are in real sympathy with this 
demand. It is conceded on all hands that the Republican 


party is committed to the work of reform, but there are un-- 


doubtedly some Republicans in the Legislature who would 
be quite willing to violate the party engagements if they 
could thereby promote personal ends or the interests of fac- 
‘ion. Men of this ‘class will need to be watched, and, in the 
event of a betrayal of the catise of reform, held up to de- 
served opprobrium. In a crisis like the present, involving 
the highest public interests, the people cannot afford to 
deal complaisantly with any man, occupying responsible 
lace, who proves either incapable or unfaithful to obliga- 
‘ions deliberately assumed. 


Tue decline in the population of Ireland during the last 
fifty years has been remarkable. Beginning in 1847, the 
year after the potato famine, the decrease has gone on con- 
tinuously, until the population is now only 4,600,000, 
against 8,300,000 in 1845. The registrar-general, in a recent 
statement, ascribes the constant decline to three causes, 
namely: the serious and frequent failure of the potato 
crop, the emigration stimulated by high wages in America 
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and the low wages at home, and the lack of manufacturing 
and industrial occupations. He expresses the belief, how- 
ever, that in spite of the diminished population the aggre- 
gate wealth of Ireland has considerably increased, but he 
furnishes no statistics in support of this singular opinion. 
The question may well be raised, in view of these statistics, 
whether the economic policy which British legislation has 
imposed upon Ireland can be justified by results, and 
whether it would not be the part of wisdom, from a broad 
national view, to encourage the rehabilitation of the indus- 
tries which that policy has destroyed. 
* 

WHILE the distress and suffering in our Eastern com- 
munities, resulting from business derangements and want 
of employment, is not so great as it was last winter, the 
reports from the Northwest, especially in South Dakota 
and Nebraska, disclose a state of destitution which is with- 
out precedent. Owing to the failure of the crops for two 
or three years, supplemented by the general business stag- 
nation, the people in many sections are reduced to the last 
extremities from want of food, fuel, and clothing. In some 
localities the flesh of horses, killed because of the scarcity 
of fodder, is being used as food by the famishing owners ; 
in others schools are closed because the pupils have no 
decent clothing; while in still others the want of fuel of 
any sort is causing the very severest suffering to isolated 
families. In ten counties in the northwestern part of 
Nebraska the destitution is general, and the people, as 
one correspondent puts it, ‘‘ are actually wishing they were 
dead and out of their misery.” In the more populous 
communities, where there are towns of some considerable 
size, the more fortunate class are giving such help as they 
can to the sufferers, but the destitution is so widespread 
and the relief furnished so inadequate, that an appeal for 
prompt and liberal assistance has been made to the general 
public by missionaries of the American Sunday School 
Union stationed in the famine-stricken States. Responses 
to this appeal, either in the shape of money or of food or 
clothing, may be sent to the headquarters of the Union, No. 
10 Bible House, in this city. 


THE refusal of the Turkish government to permit an 
independent representative of the United States to accom- 
pany the commissioners detailed to make an investigation 
into the Armenian atrocities should not occasion any sur- 
prise. The Sultan does not mean that the truth as to these 
atrocities shall be discovered to the world if he can, by 
intrigue and lying, prevent it. He is not in the least sus- 
ceptible to the considerations which influence other rulers ; 
justice, fair ‘play, humane sentiment, are all foreign to 
his nature and his policy. <A striking individual illustra- 
tion of the atrocious injustice of the Turkish rule is 
afforded in the case of one Sahag Mahdissian, an Arme- 
nian life-exile in the desert of Sahara. Sahag, who was a 
teacher for American missionaries in an interior town in 
Turkey, was arrested for translating a Scripture passage 
into Turkish, for the use of a young Armenian. Upon his 
trial it was shown that he was entirely innocent of any 
offense, but he was sentenced, all the same, to be trans- 
ported to Africa, where he has been under constraint for 
several years, being denied communication with his friends 
and deprived of ordinary comforts. A petition represent 
ing three hundred thousand Christian women of this coun- 
try, praying the Sultan for his release, was recently pre- 
sented to Secretary Gresham, with a request for his 
friendly offices in the case, but it is not at all probable that 
any attention will be paid either to the petition or to any 
appeal which may accompany it. How much longer will 
the civilized governments of the world permit this un- 
utterably barbaric Power to antagonize the common inter- 
ests of mankind ? 


Men and Things. 


Tue last word about college sports should be spoken 
within the week after their occurrence. But we are still 
being regaled by our morning and evening journals with 
various details of the foot-ball season just past. There are 
letters from indignant parents; protests from scandalized 
alumni; and serious editorials by men who know nothing 
of what they write. The most curious and interesting out- 
come of the whole hub-bub has been the vindication of 
Hinkey by a committee of Yale alumni. As one of the 
papers—more pertinently than usual—asks: ‘‘ Who is 
going to vindicate the committee ?’? I am no champion of 
Hinkey’s, nor of the condition of affairs which demands 
that a player on one of our most prominent ’varsity teams 
shall be ‘‘ vindicated,” but I think when I say I have posi- 
tive information that Wrightington’s collar-bone was broken 
three plays before the one in which it is said Hinkey inflicted 
the injury that in some measure the committee is vindi- 
cated. There is no doubt that Hinkey is a hard and in 
some cases a Vicious player, and there is no doubt that he 
jumped on Wrightington, which he had a perfect right to 
do ; but there is proof positive that Hinkey’s play was not 
the cause of Wrightington’s mishap. 


To Mr. Aubrey Beardsley we are indebted for the latest 
and most complete expression in art of what is known in 
‘* these latter days” as the decadent spirit. This spirit, as 
it is made manifest by the professed possessors of it, seems 
to fill the purpose of its creators when it excites the audible 
disgust or derision of those not within the esoteric circles. 
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Mr. Beardsley has eminent qualifications for the leadership 
of this little fix de siécle group. For he outdistances with- 
out dispute any or all who compose it in grotesque nasti- 
ness and obscene suggestion. But, added to qualities to 
which offensive is the only term applicable, he possesses 
the temperament and technique of the unusual artist, and 
dislike for the spirit of his work often becomes insignificant 
beside an uncontrollable admiration for his mastery over 
line and the subtleties of black and white. 








Mr. George Birbeck Hill is the name of the very genial 
and amiable Oxonian who has just given us his impres- 
sions of our oldest university in book form, ‘‘ Harvard 
University by an Oxonian.” The book in question affords 
us a very admirable example of the futility of a foreigner— 
even so cultured an one as Mr. Hill—attempting, after but 
a few months’ sojourn with us, to write authoritatively 
about the things, people, and places with which he has 
chanced to come in contact. To Harvard men the book is 
curious and amusing; to all others—misleading is the 
mildest word to be used. I need but cite one of the very 
many evidently unconscious omissions, which quite shows 
the cursory character of Mr. Hill’s knowledge of Harvard. 
In the chapter on clubs and secret societies there is no 
mention of or allusion to either the Dickie or the Parcellian, 
than which there are no more famous college societies in 
the world. 


There is no writer now living whose death would fill 
his readers with such a deep sense of personal loss as did 
that of Robert Louis Stevenson. Our poets and story- 
tellers are apt to be but dim phantoms to us—what our 
imaginings make them— but Stevenson, to all who knew 
and loved his work, was an intimate, real, companionable, 
fascinating ; and the news of his death was a shock relieved 
only by the selfish consciousness that all we ever had had of 
him would remain with us forever. Immortality is his, and 
let our consolation be that the crown was given him un- 


grudgingly before he left us. Louts Evan SHIPMAN. 


People Talked About. 


Mr. IRVING is taken to account by the Saturday Re- 
view for a somewhat remarkable slip in a recent public 
address, in which he quoted certain words as from the 
German, Stendhal, which are really found in the master- 
piece of a famous French author. The Review thinks it a 
pity that when Mr. Irving ‘‘ strays into quotations from 
foreign authors whom presumably he has not read, he does 
not take the trouble to assure himself of their proper 
nationality.” Mr. Irving, by the way, has lately entered a 
very vigorous protest against the identification of the 
theatre with the music -hall, and theatrical managers in 
London are quite generally applauding his stand against 
the degradation of their profession. 

=It is obvious that athletics.are not incompatible with 
the highest religious character and the acutest sympathy 
with evangelism. Some years ago half a score of Yale 
students, who had been prominent as athletes, volunteered 
as missionaries and went to foreign fields. Now Mr, C. M. 
Gill, who was captain of the Yale foot-ball team for two 
years and a member of the winning Yale crew for three 
years, has applied for employment as a missionary to China 
or Africa, and will, it is said, be assigned to duty by the | 
Presbyterian board. Mr, Gill has shown of what sort of 
stuff he is by cutting the timber for a little church in 
Maine, which he afterward built and preached in. 

—At least two Indiana statesmen who have been relegated 
by the people to private life propose to ignore the popular 
mandate and keep themselves, so far as may be, in public 
view. Senator Voorhees will enter the lecture-field at the 
expiration of his term, and Judge Holman will employ his 
time, after leaving the House, in writing a book. Perhaps 
most people would be quite content that both of these gen- 
tlemen should remain in permanent obscurity ; but it must 
be admitted that in deciding to keep in more or less active 
touch with the public they merely follow out a tendency 
which is generally prevalent among public men of the 
more meretricious sort. 

=It is said that Mr. Thomas C. Platt has given up the 
pew in Dr. Parkhurst’s church which he has held for 
several years, and will hereafter sit under the ministra- 
tions of a Reformed pastor. Whether this change is due to 
a difference of opinion as to the doctrine of ‘total de- 
pravity,” which Dr. Parkhurst, as a true Calvinist, is sup- 
posed to maintain, or to the fact that the Reformed divine 
has expressed a conviction that ‘*bosses are necessary in 
both politics and the church,” the newspapers do not in- 
form us. 

=—The selection of John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, as special adviser of the Chinese plenipotentiaries to 
Japan in the negotiations for peace, may be accepted as an 
evidence that the services he has for some time past ren- 
dered China, in the capacity of special counsel in this 
country, are fully appreciated by that Power. Mr. Foster 
is a skilled diplomatist, and it is fair to suppose that his 
efforts in his new capacity will look to an adjustment of 
the existing war on a basis of justice and fair play. 

—The voluntary withdrawal of Mr. Manderson, of Ne- 
braska, from the United States Senate will be a distinct 
loss to that body, of which he has been an influential and 
useful member. His purpose in retiring is to earn money 
enough in his profession to secure a comfortable old age, 
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COMING CURIOSITIES OF WARFARE. 


ALMOST a quarter of a century has passed since there was a great war between civilized Powers. Human ingenuity has in 
{ual period put a vastly different complexion on our daily lives. We have brought into use a surprising number of appliances 


The next great contest will show how far this ingenuity has revolu- 
tionized the methods ani added to the machinery of modern warfare. The result cannot fail to be amazing. 


for comfort and luxury that are simple and effective. 


thought of -the blood that must be shed—and all authorities seem to agree that the carnage in the next great war will be enor- 
mous—can obliterate te picturesqu> features of a struggle between men—and even horses—weighted down perhaps by bullet- 
proof coats, and equipped with military bicycles, dirigible balloons, ‘‘ fog-dispensers,” carrion flies, trained dogs, and pet 
pigeons. 


By the time that war shall have been begun the so-called bullet-proof cloths will have been sufficiently tested, and they will 





ADVANCE OF THE MOVING FORT. 


either furnish an essential portion of the equipment of at least one of the contending armies, or 
have been relegated to the museums. 

If Herr Dowe’s cuirass of ‘‘ hardened cloth,” with its ‘‘ asbestos-like fibres,” were what he 
declared, it will be indispensable for uniforms. It remains to be seen whether any such “cloth” 
can be made thin enough and light enough in weight to be available for the use of army tailors. 
The weight of the jacket heretofore exhibited is too great to warrant adding it to the foot sol 
dier’s paraphernalia. Cavalrymen might be able to wear such cuirasses. A writer asserts that 
in the Dowe coat a series of small metal blades, of great keenness of edge, are arranged so as to 
meet, edge on, any bullet impinging on the cuirass, and that these knives cut the bullet up into 
bits. This layer of knives he says is fastened between an outer and an inner coating of water- 
proof cloth, and he explains Herr Dowe’sassertion that neither steel nor iron is used in the bullet- 
proof coat by declaring that these knives aremade of aluminum. But the practical test to which 
German military experts put the Dowe coat at Spandau some months ago, the results of which 
have recently been made public, seems to have eliminated this coat, for the present, from the 
military equations. These experts said that with the service rifle, model of 1888, they pierced 
two cuirasses—one in May and one in June. They concluded that the cuirass would not answer 
the purpose for which it was made, and declared that Captain Marrin, the real inventor of the 
Dowe coat, who had put the Mannheim tailor forward as a figure-head, had consented to their 
test. As if this were not enough, Dowe himself was wounded on the evening of August 20th 
last, in the course of a performance at Aachen, a bullet piercing his cuirass. Armin Tenner, 
superintendent of the American Test- 
ing Institution, says bullet-proof coats 
of this kind are valueless except at 
close range, offering no protection at a 
distance of nine hundred yards. He 
says: ‘‘A 30-calibre United States 
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military rifle bullet or the 8mm Ger- 
trate through two solid bricks at a 
distance of two thousand yards, but 
when fired into soft clay at a distance 

of forty to one hundred feet.” 
i) ’ ae L be left out of consideration for the 
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AAR a’ Bae a but entirely practicable. The wound- 
Y : = ed could be hoisted out of harm’s way 
platform, each corner of which should 
be supported by a captive balloon, 
meat and other stores into a higher, 
purer atmosphere and convey camp 
balloon that all eyes will be turned. 
The secret of steering air-ships at will 
both France and Germany. That 
alone may be the key to success. From 
enough to annihilate ships and army 
corps might be dropped with impunity. 
constitute, perhaps, the most powerful 
weapons in use. Not those high ex- 


man or Austrian projectile will pene- 

they will deform, yes, go to pieces, 

} Bullet-proof coats may, therefore, 

Nt fr, Balloons were used in the last great 
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\ to have uses as yet undemonstrated 

= ea As, = in a hospital built on a 

which might as easily carry the fresh 

baggage. But it is to the dirigible 

is said to be in the possession to-day of 

a dirigible balloon explosives powerful 

The new explosives themselves will 

plosives with which we are already 


DROPPING HIGH EXPLOSIVES FROM A BALLOON. 


Not even the 





SKIRMISHING ON BICYCLES. 


familiar, in print at least, but other and newer and more deadly, 
such, for example, as that gas, one capsule of which Professor R. 5. 
McCullough used to say, would dissolve and blur instantaneously 
the life of every breathing thing in the vicinity. That capsule 
might itself be made light enough to float on the wind and dissolve 
in the sun, or to be discharged from the muzzle of a great piece of 
field artillery, especially designed for the purpose, which would 
project the strange missile gently through the air until it burst 


Ave SPN G MP over the enemy’s camp. The feasibility of such a gentle pro- 
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jection of a delicate missile was demonstrated in the pneumi._ic 
torpedo-gun, which utilizes compressed air to hurl high explosives. 
There has been a suggestion that blunderbusses could be contrived 
to throw deadly vapors into a hostile community—hence the term 
‘* fog-dispenser” applied to one of the new weapons whose merits 
are yet to be tested. 

President Peixotto’s Brazilian army was equipped early in the 
recent war with balloons of silk, spherical in form, steered by 
electric motors, made, like the cars, of aluminum. These were 
said to be the dirigible balloon atits latest and best, the realization 
of a dream of military experts. From their cars bombs contain- 
ing high explosives were to be dropped upon the decks of hostile 
vessels. Yet Captain Zalinski has himself shown how ordinary 
guns upon'those hostile vessels might readily be elevated so as to 
fire vertically and destroy such war balloons even at the height 
of two miles. 
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THE AERIAL HOSPITAL. 


The mysterious invention of M. Turpin, for the sale of which he is said to have begun nego- 
tiations with Germany, when France brought him back to his duty to his native land, is as yet 
unknown practically. M. Turpin’s own estimate of the value of the “electric mitrailleuse,” 
which, as he says, will sweep whole army corps off the face of the earth, is high—only one round 
million. 

In an interview on the subject M. Turpin described his latest invention as follows : ‘‘ I have,” 
he said, ‘‘ applied to the cannon the principle of mitrailleuses with absolutely automatic loading 
apparatus. The gunner is done away with, and the liquified gas or other explosive is at once my 
motor and my ammunition. It is only a question of machinery, but the trouble is with the sup- 
plies. To take my weapon into action I want an immense quantity of ammunition, and that is 
why I need a steamer or a train to carry all at once. The railway would thus become a sort of 
line of defense, and a hostile force might be inclosed in them as in a polygon of iron. Anarmy 
on the march would only have to put in its front one of my wéapons, armored, of course, to be 
able to advance whither it like with impunity. It is a fan of fire, covering, if need be, a circle 
twelve kilometres in diameter and sweeping away everything before it.” 

Turpin’s many-tubed cannon would, says M. Laur, discharge little shells only a few 
centimetres in diameter. He seems to have started from the idea of the revolver cannons, 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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THE: STARK MUNRO LETTERS: 


As written by J. Stark Munro’ to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE.; 


Vii. 

1, THE PARADE, BRADFIELD, 

March 9th, 1882. 

(@ ELL, you seelI 
am as good as 
my word, Ber- 

\ “tie, and here is 
a full account 
of this queer 
little sample 
gouged out of 
real life, never 
to be seen, I 
should fancy, 
by any eyes 
save your own. I have written to Horton also, 
and of course to my mother, but I don’t go into 
detail with them as I have got into the way 
of doing with you. You keep on assuring me 
that you like it, so on your own head be it if 
you find my experiences gradually developing 
into a weariness. 

When I woke in the morning and looked 
round at the bare walls and the basin on the 
packing-case, I hardly knew where I was. Cul- 
lingworth came charging into the room in his 
dressing-gown, however, and roused me effectu- 
ally by putting his hands on the rail at the end 
of the bed and throwing a somersault over it 
which brought his heels on to my pillow with 
a thud. He was in great spirits, and, squat- 
ting on the bed, he held forth about his plans 
while I dressed. 

‘*T tell you one of the first things I mean to 
do, Munro,” said he. ‘‘I mean to have a paper 
of my own. We'll start a weekly paper here, 
you and I, and we’ll make them sit up all round. 
« We'll have an organ of our own, just like every 
French politician. If any one crosses us we'll 
make them wish they had never been born. Eh, 
what, laddie— what d’you think? So clever, 
Munro, that everybody’s bound to read it, and 
so scathing that it will just feteh out blisters 
every time. Don’t you think we could ?” 

‘‘ What politics ?’ I asked. : 

‘“‘Oh, curse the politics! Red pepper well 
rubbed in ; that’s my idea of a paper. Call it 
the Scorpion. Chaff the mayor and the council 
until they call a meeting and hang themselves. 
I’'d do the snappy paragraphs and you would 
do the fiction and poetry. I thought about it 
during the night, and Hetty has written to 
Murdoch’s to get an estimate for the printing. 
We might get our first number out this day 
week.” 

‘* My dear chap——” I gasped. 

‘“*T want you to start a novel this morning. 
You won’t get many patients at first and you’ll 
have lots of time.” 

‘*But I never wrote a line in my life. I 
have as much imagination as a steam-roller !” 

‘A properly-balanced man can do anything 
he sets his hand to. He’s got every possible 
quality inside him, and all he wants is the will 
to develop it.” 

‘*Could you write a novel yourself ?” I asked. 

‘Of course I could. Such a novel, Munro, 
that when they’d read the first chapter thé folk 
would just sit groaning until the second came 
out. They’d wait in rows outside my door in 
the hope of hearing what was coming next. By 
Crums, I’ll go and begin it now !” And with 
another somersault over the end of the bed he 
rushed from the room, with the tassels of his 
dressing-gown flying behind him. 

I dare say you’ve quite come to the conclusion 
by this time that Cullingworth is simply an in- 
teresting pathological study, a man in the first 
stage of lunacy or general paralysis. You 
miight not be so sure about it if you were in 
close contact with him. He justifies his wildest 
flights by what he does. It sounds grotesque 
when put down in black and white, but then it 
would have sounded equally grotesque a year 
ago if he had said that he would build up a huge 
practice in a twelvemonth. Now we see that he 
has done it. His possibilities are immense. He 
has such huge energy at the back of his fertility 
of invention. I am afraid, on thinking over all 
that I have written to you, that I may have 
given you a false impression of the man by 
dwelling too much on those incidents in which 
he has shown the strange and violent side of 
his character, and omitting the stretches be- 
tween, where his wisdom and judgment have 
had achance. His conversation, when he does 
not fly off at a tangent, is full of pith and idea. 








* Commenced in the issue of December 13th, 
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“The greatest monument ever erected to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was the British national debt,” 
said he yesterday. Again, ‘“‘ We must never 
forget that the principal export of Great Brit- 
ain to the United States is the United States.” 
Again, speaking of Christianity, ‘‘ What is in- 
tellectually unsound cannot be morally sound.” 
He shoots off a whole column of aphorisms in a 
single evening. I should like to have a man 
with a note-book always beside him to gather 
up his waste. No; you must not let me give 
you a false impression of the man’s capacity. 
On the other hand, it would be dishonest to 
deny that I think him thoroughly unscrupulous 
and full of very sinister traits. I am much 
mistaken, however, if he has not very fine strata 
in his nature. He is capable of rising to 
heights as well as of sinking to depths. 

Well, when we had breakfasted we got into the 
carriage and drove.off to the place of business. 

‘* T suppose you are surprised at Hetty coming 
with us,” said Cullingworth, slapping me on the 
knee. ‘‘ Hetty, Munro is wondering what the 
devil you are here for, only he is too polite to ask.” 

In fact, it had struck me as rather strange 
that she should, as a matter of course, accom- 
pany us to business. 

“You'll see when we get there,” he cried, 
chuckling. ‘‘ Werun this affair on lines of our 
own.” 

It was not very far, and we soon found our- 
selves outside a square, whitewashed building, 
which had a huge ‘“ Dr. Cullingworth” on a 
great brass plate at the side of the door. Un- 
derneath was printed, ‘‘ may be consulted gratis 
from 10 to 4.” The door was open, and I caught 
a glimpse of a crowd of people waiting in the 
hall. 

‘How many here?’ asked Cullingworth of 
the page-boy. 

‘* A hundred and forty sir.” 

‘* All the waiting-rooms full ?”’ 

“Yeo, sir.” 

‘“‘ Courtyard full ?” 

Ses, air,” 

“Stable full ?” 

‘ee, er’ 

** Coach-house full ?” 

‘“* There’s still room in the coach-house, sir.” 

‘“‘Ah, I’m sorry we haven’t got a crowded 
day for you, Munro,” said he. ‘Of course 
we can’t command these things, and must take 
them as’ they come. Now then, now then, make 
a igangway, can’t you !”—this to his patients. 

‘*Come in here, Munro, and see the waiting- 
rooms. Pooh ! what an atmosphere! Why on 
earth can’t you open the windows for your- 
selves? I never saw such folk. There are 
thirty people in this room, Munro, and not one 
with sense enough to open a window to save 
himself from suffocation.” 

‘*T tried, sir, but there’s a screw through the 
sash,” cried one fellow. 

‘* Ah, my good fellow, you'll never get on in 
the world if you can’t open a window without 
raising a sash,” said Cullingworth, slapping him 
on the shoulder. He took the man’s umbrella 
and stuck it through two of the panes of glass. 

‘*That’s the way !” he said. ‘‘ Boy, see that 
the screw istaken out. Now then, Munro, come 
along and we'll get to work.” 

We went up a wooden stair, uncarpeted, leav- 
ing every room beneath us, as far as I could see, 

’ crowded with patients. At the top was a bare 
passage, which had two rooms opposite to each 
other at one end, and a single one at the other. 

“This is my consulting-room,” said he, lead- 
ing the way into one of these. It was a good- 
sized square chamber, perfectly empty, save for 
two plain wooden chairs and an unpainted 
table with two books and a stethoscope upon it. 
“Tt doesn’t look like four or five thousand a 
year, does it? Now, there is an exactly similar 
one opposite which you can have for yourself. 
Tl send across any surgical cases which may 
turn up. To-day, however, I think you had 
better stay with me and see how I work things.” 

“*T should very much like to,” said I. 

‘There are one or two elementary rules to be 
observed in the way of handling patients,” he re- 
marked, seating himself on the table and swing- 
ing his legs. ‘The most obvious is that you 
must never let them see that you want them. 
It should be pure condescension on your part 
seeing them at all, and the more difficulties you 
throw in the way of it the more they think of 
it. Break your patients in early and keep them 

well to heel. Never make the fatal mistake of 
being polite to them. Many foolish young men 
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fall into this habit and are ruined in conse- 


‘quence. Now, this is my form,”— he sprang 


to the door, and putting his two hands to his 
mouth, he bellowed: ‘“‘ stop your confounded 
jabbering down there! I might as well be liv- 
ing above a poultry-show. There, you see,” he 
added to me, ‘they will think ever-so-much 
more of me for that.” 

‘« But don’t they get offended ?” I asked. 

‘*T’'m afraid not. I have a name for this sort 

of thing now, and they have come to expect it. 
But an offended patient—I mean a thoroughly 
insulted one—is the finest advertisement in the 
world. If it is a woman sheruns clacking about 
among her friends until your name becomes a 
household word, and they all pretend to sym- 
pathize with her, and agree among themselves 
that you must be a remarkably discerning man. 
I quarreled with one man about the state of his 
liver, and it ended by my throwing him down 
the stairs. What was the result? He talked 
so much about it that the whole village from 
which he came, sick and well, trooped to see 
me. The little country practitioner, who had 
been buttering them up for a quarter of a cent- 
ury, found that he might as well put up his 
shutters. It’s human nature, my boy, and you 
can’t alter it. Eh, what? You make yourself 
cheap and you become cheap. You puta high 
price on yourself and they rate you at that 
price. Suppose I set up in Harley Street to- 
morrow and made it all nice and easy, with 
hours from 10 to 3; do you think I would geta 
patient? I might starve first. How would I 
work it ? I should let it be known that I only 
saw patients from midnight until two in the 
morning, and that bald-headed people must pay 
double. That would set people talking, their 
curiosity would be stimulated, and in four 
months the street would be blocked all night. 
Eh, what, laddie—you’d go yourself. That’s 
my principle here. I often come in of a morn- 
ing and send them all off about their business ; 
tellthem I’m going to the country fora day. 
I turn away forty pounds, and it’s worth four 
hundred as an advertisement !” 

‘“‘But I understood from the plate that the 
consultations were gratis.” 

“So they are, but they have to pay for the 
medicine.’ And if a patient wishes to come out 
of turn he has to pay half-a-guinea for the 
privilege. There are generally about twenty 
every day who would rather pay that than wait 
several hours. But mind you, Munro, don’t 

you make any mistake about this! All this 
would go for nothing if you had not something 
solid behind—I cure them. That’s the point. 
I take cases that others have despaired of, and 
I cure them right off: All the rest is only to 
bring them here. But once here, I keep them 
on my merits. It would all be a flash in the 
pan but for that. Now come along and see 
Hetty’s department.” 

We walked down the passage to the other 
room. It was elaborately fitted up as a dis- 
pensary, and there, with a chic little apron, 
Mrs. Cullingworth wis busy making up pills. 
With her sleeves turned up and a litter of 
glasses and bottles all around her, she was 
laughing away like a little child among its toys. 

‘‘ The best dispenser in the world,” cried Cul- 
lingworth, patting her on the shoulder. ‘ You 
see how I doit, Munro. I write on a label what 
the prescription is, and make a sign which 
shows how much is to be charged. The man 
comes along the passage and passes the label 
through the pigeon-hole. Hetty makes it up, 
passes out the bottle, and takes the money. 
Now come on and clear some of these folk out 
of the house.” 

It is impossible for me to give you any idea 
of that long line of patients, filmg hour after 
hour through the unfurnished room, and de- 
parting, some amused and some frightened, 
with their labels in their hands. Cullingworth’s 
antics are beyond belief. I laughed until I 
thought the wooden chair under me would have 
come to pieces. He roared, he raved, he swore, 
he pushed them about, slapped them on the 
back, shoved them against the wall, and occa- 
sionally rushed out to the head of the stair to 
address them en masse. At the same time, be- 
hind all this tomfoolery, I, watching his pre- 
scriptions, could see a quickness of diagnosis, a 
scientific insight, and a daring and unconven- 
tional use of drugs, which satisfied me that he 
was right in saying that under all this charla- 
tanism there lay solid reasons for his success. 

Indeed, charlatanism is a misapplied word in 





this connection, for it would describe the doctor 
who puts on an artificial and conventional 
manner with his patients, rather than one who 
is absolutely frank and true to his own extraoi- 
dinary nature. 

To some of his patients he neither said one 
word nor did he allow them to say one. With 
a loud “‘ Hush !” he would rush at them, thump 
them on the chest, listen to their heart, write 
their labels, and then run them out of the room 
by their shoulders. One poor old lady he 
greeted with a horrible scream. ‘‘ You’ve 
been drinking too much tea!” he roared. ‘‘ You 
are suffering from tea-poisoning !” Then, with- 
out allowing her to get a word in, he clutched 
her by her crackling black mantle, dragged her 
up to the table, and held out a copy of Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence” which was lying 
there. ‘‘ Put your hand on the book,” he thun- 
dered, ‘‘ and swear that for fourteen days you 
will drink nothing but cocoa.” She swore with 
upturned eyes,and was instantly whirled off with 
her label in her hand to the dispensary. I could 
imagine that to the last day of her life the old 
lady would talk of her interview with Culling- 
worth, and I could well understand how the 
village from which she came would send fresh 
recruits to block up his waiting-rooms. 

Another portly person was seized by the two 
armholes of his waistcoat just as he was open- 
ing his mouth to explain his symptoms, and 
was rushed backwards down the passage, down 
the stairs, and finally into the street, to the im- 
mense delight of the assembled patients. ‘‘ You 
eat too much, drink too much, and sleep too 
much,” Cullingworth roared after him. ‘* Knock 
dowa a policeman and come again when they 
let you out.” Another patient complained of a 
“sinking feeling.” ‘‘ My dear,” said he, “take 
your medicine, and if that does no good, swal- 
low the cork, for there is nothing better when 
you are sinking.” 

As far as I could judge, the bulk of the pa- 
tients looked upon a morning at Cullingworth’s 
as a most enthralling public entertainment, 
tempered only by a thrill lest it should be their 
turn next to be made an exhibition of. 

Well, with half an hour for lunch, this ex- 
traordinary business went on until a quarter to 
four in the afternoon. When the last patient 
had departed, Cullingworth led the way into 
the dispensary, where the fees had been ar- 
ranged upon the counter in the order of their 
value, making thirty-two pounds eight and six- 
pence in all. Cullingworth counted it up, and 
then, mixing the gold and silver into one heap, 
he sat running his fingers through it and play- 
ing withit. Finally he raked it into the canvas 
bag which I had seen the night before, and 
lashed the neck up with a boot-lace. 

We walked home,.and that walk struck me 
as the most extraordinary part of all that ex- 
traordinary day. Cullingworth paraded slowly 
through the principal streets with his canvas 
bag full of money outstretched at the full length 
of his arm. His wife and I walked on either 
side, like two acolytes supporting a priest, and 
so we made our way solemnly homewards, the 
people stopping to see us pass. 

“‘T always make a point of walking through 
the doctors’ quarter,” said Cullingworth. ‘“ We 
are passing through it now. They all come to 
their windows and gnash their teeth and dance 
until I am out of sight.” 

‘* Why should you quarrel with them ? What 
is the matter with them ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Pooh.! What’s the use of being mealy- 
mouthed about it ?’ said he. ‘‘ We are all try- 
ing to cut each others’ throats; and why should 
we be hypocritical over it? They haven’t got 
a good word for me, any one of them, so I like 
to take a rise out of them.” 

‘“*T must say that I can see no sense in that. 
They are your brothers in the profession, with 
the same education and the same knowledge. 
Why should you-take an offensive attitude 
toward them ?”’ 

“‘That’s what I say, Dr. Munro,” cried his 
wife. ‘It is so very unpleasant to feel that 
one is surrounded by enemies on every side.” 

‘* Hetty’s roiled because their wives wouldn’t 
call upon her,” he cried. ‘‘ Look at that, my 
dear,” jingling his bag. ‘‘ That is better than 
having a lot of brainless women drinking tea 
and cackling in your drawing-room. [ve had 
a big card printed, Munro, saying that we don't 
desire to increase the circle of our acquaintance. 
The maid has orders to show it to every sus- 
picious person who calls,” 
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‘““Why should you not take money at your 
practice, and yet remain on good terms with 
your professional brethren?” said I. “‘ You 
speak as if the two things were incompatible.” 

“So they are. What’s the good of beating 
about the bush, laddie? My methods are all 
unprofessional, and I break every law of medi- 
cal etiquette as often as I can think of it. You 
know very well that the British Medical Asso- 


ciation would hold up their hands in horror if ° 


they could see what you have seen to-day.” 

‘But why not conform to professional eti- 
quette ?” 

‘* Because I know better. My boy, I am a 
doctor’s son, and I’ve seen too much of it. I 
was born inside the machine and I’ve seen all 
the wires. All this etiquette is a dodge for 
keeping the business in the hands of the older 
men. It’s to hold the young men back and to 
stop the holes by which they might slip through 
to the front. I’ve heard my father say s>. a 
score of times. He had the largest practice in 
Scotland, and yet he was absolutely devoid of 
brains. He slipped into it through seniority 
and decorum. No pushing, but take your turn. 
Very well, laddie, when you're at the top of the 
line, but how about it when you’ve just taken 
your place at the tail? When I’m on the top 
rung I shall look down and say, ‘ Now, you 
youngsters, we are going to have very strict 
etiquette, and I beg that you will come up very 
quietly and not disarrange me from my com- 
fortable position.’ At the same time, if they 
do what I tell them, I shall look upon them as a 
lot of infernal blockheads. Eh, Munro, what ?” 

I could only say again that 1 thought he took 
avery low view of the profession, and that I 
disagreed with every word he,said. 

‘‘ Well, my boy, you may -disagree as much 
as you like, but if you are going to work with 
me you must throw etiquette to the devil !” 

‘“T can’t do that.” 

‘“‘ Well, if you are too clean-handed for the 
job you can clear cut. We-can’t keep you here 
against your will.” 

I said nothing, but when we got back I went 
up-stairs and packed up my trunk with every 
intention of going back to Yorkshire by the 
night train. He came up to my room and, 
finding what I was at, he burst into apologies 
which would have satisfied a more exacting 
man than I am. 

‘“‘You shall do just-exactly what you like, 
my dear chap. If you don’t like my way you 
may try some way of your own.” 

‘“‘That’s fair enough,” said I. ‘‘ But it’s a 
little trying to a man’s self-respect if he is told 
to clear out every time there is a difference of 
opinion.” : 

“‘Well, well, there was no harm meant, and 
it sha’n’t occur again. I can’t possibly say 
more than that, so come along down and have 
a cup of tea.” 

And so the matter blew over, but I very 
much fear, Bertie, that this is the first row of a 
series. I have a presentiment that, sooner or 
later, my position here will become untenable. 
Still, I shall give it a fair trial as long as he 
will letme. Cullingworth is a fellow who likes 
to have nothing but inferiors and dependents 
round him. Now, I like to stand on my own 
legs and think with my own mind. If he'll 
let me do this we'll get along very well ; but 
if I know the man he will claim submission, 
which is more than I am inclined to give. He 
has a right to my gratitude, which I freely 
admit. He has found an opening for me when 
I badly needed one and had no immediate pros- 
pects. But still one may pay too high a price 
even for that, and I should feel that I was doing 
so if I had to give up my individuality and my 
manhood. 

(To be continued.) 


Coming Curiosities 


of Warfare. 


(Continued from page 21.) 

fixed on a pivot, which are used in the navy, 
but he has found the means of loading auto- 
matically and keeping up a continuous and all- 
destroying fire. That is why he requires a 
steamer or train to carry tons of ammunition. 
By methodically turning the gun every inch of 
a circle twelve kilometres in the diameter can 
be covered, and as each shell contains an explo- 
sive, it would on touching the ground burst and 
scatter destruction around it. 

Turpin has set the genius of France to work 
at new machines of war. The French Minister 
of War received proposals, not long since, from 


~ the professor of one of the principal colleges in 


Paris that large blow-flies be bred and kept in 


cages, being fed upon blood placed between the © 


artificial skin of lay figures dressed up in the 
German uniform. When war was declared 
these flies, he explained, could be rendered 
venomous by feeding them on the sap of trop- 
ical plants and taken to the front in their 
cages, from which they would be released, to 
make short work of the enemy. Another 
patriot suggested that dogs should be trained to 
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bite lay figures wearing the German uniform, 
and that each soldier should be accompanied by 
a dog in time of war. 

The most yenomous, however, of all recent 
appliances for the destruction, in action, of 
human life seems to be the one described in a 
dispatch from Paris: ‘“‘ A French officer has 
submitted to the War Ministry a rifle that will 
project a stream of vitriol for a distance of 
seventy metres. He proposes that the weapon 
be used only against savages, to prevent their 
making frenzied rushes.” 

The military bicycle will have its first prac- 
tical trial in the next great war. Already the 
European caricaturists are amusing themselves 
by depicting on paper combats between forces 
mounted on military bicycles and armored in 
Dowe coats. The French War Office has 
adopted the Noel bicycle, weighing thirty 
pounds, costing only fifty dollars, made in 
France, and capable of being folded and slung 
in a light pack on the bicycler’s back. General 
Albert Ordway, Adjutant-General of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and himself an enthusiastic 
wheelman, has issued a manual for the use of 
military bicycles in the United States. Last 
September an army lieutenant rode from Chey- 
enne to Omaha on his wheel, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the efficiency of the bicycle on 
long marches. He had his wheel rigged so as to 
show the feasibility of carrying the usual 
equipments of soldiers in the field. 

As General Brooke will make a recommenda- 
tion to the War Department, it is believed, on 
the strength of this test, more is likely to come 
of this interesting innovation than did of the 
United States Camel Corps, founded on the Act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1853, ap- 
propriating thirty thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase and importation of camels to be used for 
army transportation. Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
then Secretary of War, sent Major Henry C. 
Wayne, from New York City, on this mission 
May 20, 1855. All that ever came of it was a 
band of gaunt camels running wild in south- 
western Arizona, furnishing material for pros- 
pectors’ tales and blood-curdling yarns told to 
tenderfeet. 

Like the war-balloon, the pigeon post was 
proven practically useful in the siege of Paris in 
1870. All the European armies are now equip- 
ped with trained pigeons. Germany is sup- 
posed to possess the most effective service, 
having at Strasburg six hundred birds, at Metz 
six hundred, and at Thorn one thousand. They 
are kept by the hundreds at other centres, such 
as Mainz, Cologne, Kiel, and Danzig. The 
whole frontier is connected by pigeon post with 
the military headquarters and with towns in 
the interior. The service is supported by an ap- 
propriation of about nine thousand dollarsa year. 
Russia has on her Polish frontier three thousand 
birds, and appropriates yearly ten thousand 
dollars for pigeons. The French appropriation 
is twice as large. 

Inventive genius has been specially directed 
to the armor-piercing shell of late years. The 
Carpenter projectiles made in Pennsylvania 
and used by the United States Navy are highly 
considered by critics. A young Philadelphian> 
Francis J. Breuil, has recently demonstrated by 
practical tests that he possesses the secrets of a 
process likely to produce projectiles still more 
formidable. The Russian government also 
claims to have made a recent advance in the 
manufacture of shells: Fired from a six-inch 
Oboukhoff gun, the Russian shell pierced ten- 
inch Harveyized armor-plates and sped some 
thousands of yards to the rear, being found un- 
damaged. The latest improved Holtzer shells, 
similarly fixed, are said to have been stopped 
and smashed by the same plates. 

It was no stranger for William Cramp & 
Sons to propose to the British admiralty to bid 
for the construction on the Delaware of war- 
ships which might be called on to fire at the 
Stari and Stripes than it was for the British 
government to order, last May, five hundred 
tons of compressed fodder to be delivered from 
Chicago to Portsmouth. That was a genuine 
curiosity of war. Britain buys her horse-food 
and her ships in the best market, and the 
United States expects to profit in these and 
many other ways by the next war. The 
Cramps have built the best cruisers afloat for 
their own government. It is natural for for- 
eign navies to look tu them. If necessity used 
to be the mother of invention, war has since 
adopted the child. 

The war-chariot may come back with coat- 
armor. When David John Nicholl, the agi- 
tator, was released from Chelmsford prison, his 
friends gathered about the Liverpool Street 
station in London to bid him welcome. The 
crowd cheered, and after a while began to sing 
the Marseillaise. No matter how little he knows 
about the language and literature of the French 
people, a man who wants to give tuneful voice 
to his rebellious feelings is apt to choose Rouget 
de VIsle’s famous hymn as his text. Mr. Nich- 
oll’s friends, who were anarchists, the police 
said, sang so loud as to start asmall riot. The 
officers of the law bade them disperse, but in 
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vain. Finally the police had an inspiration, 
which is described in action as follows : ‘“‘ They 
procured a number of cabs and drove them 
headlong into the «rowd, which then scattered 
in every direction.” Here was a harking back 
to war-chariots, of which Pharaoh had six 
hundred, B. C. 1491, and which Brichthonius of 
Athens invented in B. C. 1586. To make their 
cabs deadly enough to use in actual warfare 
the police would only need to put spikes on the 
horses’ heads and breasts, and sword-blades on 
the hubs of the cab wheels. 

The curious may be reminded by this how 
often in history utensils of the household and 
barnyard have done duty as weapons in actual 
warfare. A tool need not have been made for 
slaughter to be in fact well fitted for warlike 
uses. The umbrella, almost an opera-bouffe 
weapon, has been used to commit several homi- 
cides in this country, and General John Hews- 
ton unintentionally, but effectually, killed a 
man in London with an umbrella in May. The 
Prophet Micah (iv., 3) describes how ‘in the 
last days” the nations “shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks” or ‘‘scythes.” It was precisely these 
scythes that the Assyrians used to arm the 
wheels of their wonderful war-chariots. This 
interchangeability of the implements of peace 
and the weapons of war was shown in the ex- 
hortation of the Prophet Amos (iii., 10) : ‘‘ Beat 
your plowshares into swords and your pruning 
hooks into spears.” The Bible relates a number 
of such instances. 

Captain Edmund L. Zalinski, of the United 
States Army (retired), has been made famous 
by his successful use of shells holding very 
large charges of high explosives as\missiles to 
be propelled from cannon. The only practical 
use of the air-gun yet known is illustrated by 
the pneumatic torpedo- gun, sometimes called 
the Zalinski gun. While Captain Zalinski does 
not claim to have invented this formidable 
weapon, he directed its development and de- 
serves the credit for its having become one of 
the most formidable of war appliances. ~It was 
Zalinski who demonstrated in this country and 
in Europe its utility in warfare. Shells con- 
taining as much as five hundred pounds of 
dynamite or explosive gelatine have been fired 
from the pneumatic gun with safety and pre- 
cision. By the latest test at Sandy Hook in 
September, 1894, it was shown that a succession 
of shells loaded each with two hundred pounds 
of nitro-gelatine could be fired so as to fall 
withia limits 20 by 130 feet. The propelling 
force, instead of being gunpowder, as is ordi- 
varily the case, was compressed air. To har- 
ness this air and compel it to do the work behind 
a dynamite shell that the gases confined in gun- 
powder do behind a solid shot was a difficult 
task. He stated to the writer some years ago 
that were a hostile fleet to set sail from Europe 
for New York, a means of defense could be 
equipped so as to oppose an attacking force 
without the employment of a single engine of 
recognized warfare. He explained details in 
a way which clearly attested its feasibility. 
Captain Zalinski, however, deprecated the idea 
of having to resort to improvised means of de- 
fense, claiming that it is the duty of the na- 
tion to take every precaution which modern 
science shall indicate as possible, and resort 
only to emergency methods when all else has 
been tried and failed. JoHN PavuL Bocock. 


The Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 


CoNGESTION of our older communities usu- 
ally finds relief in the development of new land 
areas. Paralyzed industry obtains new vitality 
by the creation of freer activities. The West, 
ever varying in its limits, has always seen the 
earliest of these renewals favorably reacting 
upon our manufacturing and commercial cen- 
tres. The national ‘‘ bear” policy now in vogue 
has had no more notable illustration of its 
essentially unpatriotic cowardice than is seen 
in the deprecation and indifferentism that has 
attended all references, legislative and admin- 
istrative, or commentative by a partisan press, 
to the remarkable growth of irrigation in our 
arid West. The only reply to reasonable ap- 
peals from the people and States interested for 
fuller inquiry and fairer discussion has been 
contemptuous insults at Washington, or igno- 
rant assertions there and elsewhere. 

Let us see! Nearly one-half of our national 
domain, excluding Alaska, is found beyond the 
98th meridian of west longitude. This area will 
contain over 1,100,000,000 acres. Besides the 
area privately owned it is divisible into : 


United States public lands open for settle- 


Ms cs uneee us aabac'ods beens «as sen seese 570,000,000 
Texas public lands open for settlement.... 89,000,000 
Unsold railroad and other grant lands..... 50.000,000 

Total for settlement... ..... 700,000,000 


The public domain proper will contain about 
125,000,000 more acres, held for settlement of 
Mexican grant, titles, Indian reservations, etc. 
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This will leavesin private hands or corporate 
ownership, 275,000,000 acres. The private area 
industrially occupied will not be over one-third 
thereof. So it may be fairly assumed that a 
billion acres remain undeveloped within the 
confines of arid America. 
utilization would be : 


A fair division for 


Acres. 

Arable lands, if water can be had.... ... 250,000,000 
EG C806 0s aencgebsetanssvs 350,000,000 
EE Rei vcdc i cecccesseveungses sé 50,000,000 
Ne ae rr eee 20,000,000 
pe re - 80,000,000 
The high ranges, etc. .............02.. . 800,000,000 

a, OTC a 1,000,000,000 


The lowest estimates for water supply yet made 
are those of Major Powell, of 100,000,000 acres 
in 1890, and of about 60,000,000 last year. My 
own estimate is a present supply ‘ in sight” of 
120,000,000 acres, and Major Wheeler, when in 
charge of army surveys, estimated 240,000,000 
acres as the limit. At this writing the area of 
Western land under irrigation cultivation is 
estimated at 8,567,000 acres. California is cred- 
ited with 3,000,000, Colorado with 2,000,000, and 
2,500,000 more are located in Arizona, Wy- 
oming, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, and North Dakota. The balance is 
found in Texas, Nevada, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Oklahoma. Of this 
area about half is devoted to alfalfa and other 
hay and forage crops. Wyoming, for instance, 
is credited with 500,000 cultivated acres, mainly 
grass. Three million acres are used under irri- 
gation for grain, root, and similar crops, and 
the balance is given over to fruit orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens, and other special crops. 

The interesting and important fact is the 
value added by this development to the na- 
tion’s budget. Let us see. Analysis gives some 
striking figures: Orchards and other fruit 
areas, 567,000 acres, returning, net, $50 per 
acre—total of $28,350,000 ; grass, etc., 5,000,000 
acres, returning $30 per acre—a total of $150,- 
000,000 ; grain, root, and other food crops, 
3,000,000 acres, at $12 per acre, return—$36,- 
000,000. These estimates make a total return 
for the past agricultural year of $214,350,000, or 
an average of $25 per acre. Ten years since 
there was not over 3,300,000 irrigated acres, and 
over one-half of that was used simply for fat- 
tening cattle ; the average return per acre be- 
ing not more than $12. 

These returns are very conservatively given, 
but the figures of cost are even more surpris- 
ing. The United States census irrigation re- 
turns, five years old, give $15 per acre, or a total 
of $52,500,000. This area, moderate in extent 
as it is, forms an importa t addition to taxable 
values and national wealth. Its significance 
becomes astoundingly important upon more 
rigid analysis. If the census figures, which are 
used here, err, they do so on the safe side. Its 
estimate of value was : 


Irrigated land, per acre 


oGiawas cemmesint eae $8 28 
PGRN TMEMNE sc teteb Ged cencsi obs incesrss 26.00 
Total, 1889-90........ ..scces sececese $114.28 


The value of our present irrigated area will 
be: 


Land (8,567,000 acres) 


ny phy acre $754,285,760 
MINNIS <5 3c; coccseas  cpabocteess 222,742,000 
Re ae eee $977,027 ,760 


The original cost of land, at $2.50 per 
acre (the census estimate is only $1.25) 


aay 5 ia cau hat coe se ccua che xe. $21,417,500 
Of irrigation works ($8 15 per acre, cen- 

OU chiaceehGhobadhs ss wcetewi sbankcak 69,821,050 
Of preparing (leveling, etc.) land ($10.7 

IIIS 5 is ches 6002000. sete vey bs 92,123,250 
To these should be added at least $12 per 

acre a8 first cost of planting and seed- 

ing not estimated by census.......... 102,804,000 
Making a total cost for first crop of .... $275,457,800 


This will leave only $61,107,800 to be earned 
by another crop. The direct test is on the mar- 
ket value of the land and water, as given by the 
United States census. Adding two years’ in- 
terest at six per cent. on cost, or $33,054,986, we 
shall have a net increase of $668,515,024, or a 
direct profit per acre of $78. Placing crop re- 
turn at $25 per acre, and the irrigation acre- 
age will give a profit of $18.50, or a total of 
$159,489,560. The annual cost of water rent, 
seeding, etc., and interest, is placed at $6.50 
per acre. With a net profit, then, on first cost 
of $77, anda yearly return per acre of $18.50, 
we have a rental value of $95.50, not counting 
the increment. At a capitalization of twenty 
years this will give a value of $1,910 per acre. 

Space will not permit elaboration. The new 
West uses far more than it can produce. Pos- 
sibly it will always do so. Irrigation will 
always make commercial crops of great value. 
More than that, it will open mines, make towns, 
extend mileage, develop hydraulic and electric 
power. It will establish new economic condi- 
tions. Its scant waters, when fully used in 
irrigation, will create new homes for scores of 
millions, and add many billions of new values 
to the common wealth. 


RicHarpD J. HINTON, , 
American Society Irrigation Bigineergé 
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PLASTIC 


The Model of Notre 
Dame Cathedral. 


THE educational value of the Metropolitan 
Muse s in no way more strongly empha- 
sized. p ips, than in the crowds usually 


found hovering about the unrivaled Willard 


collection of architectural ‘* How 


casts. are 
they made ?’ ‘** How were they set up ?” are the 
queries evoked from all classes, as they tarry 


before ** The 
count the 


Guild of the Butchers’ Home,” 
pillars or statues of the Parthenon, 
marvel at the hieroglyphics on the Temple of 
Karnak, peep under the dome of the Pantheon, 
or admire the beautiful towers of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. To the facade of the 
cathedral, erected three the whole 
church added within the past few 


front 
years ago, 
has been 
months. The time, patience, skill and money 
involved in making these plaster fac-similes of 
the architectural masterpieces of the Old World 
All 
splendid 
Arch of Constantine, which was made in Rome, 
are the deft work of skilled Parisian architect- 
ural sculptors. 


are comprehended by comparatively few. 
the museum models, excepting the 


Despite the consummate skill 
and great time involved in the construction of 
a single model, it not reached, 
Paris, the dignity of a profession or 
muneration of a trade. 
intricate, « 
rare. 


has even in 
the re- 
The demand for such 
xacting work will necessarily remain 
More work of this nature, 
done in Paris than elsewhere. 


however, is 
French archi- 
tects of late years have all their designs carried 
out in plaster before verifying them in brick or 
stone. A hall is reserved for the preservation 
of these models, which include the Hotel de 
Ville, the Grand Opera, ete. Eventually it will 
be the Mecca of the architectural students of 
the world. It is the hope of the Willard Com- 
mission to make the museum collection as prac- 
tical and comprehensive as that of Paris. If 
continued as begun, it can hardly fail to be- 
come in time a great 
school. 


national architectural 
As it is, architects and students find it 
of great practical value. 

The impetus given to architectural sculpture 
by the World’s Fair is evidenced in the exterior 
decorations of the new buildings now being 
erected in this city and elsewhere. So large is 
the demand and immediate the returns for this 
class of work that the Art Students League finds 
difficulty in retaining its most promising stu- 
dents of sculpture. Unquestionably the stone 
chopper of our tentative days is rapidly being 
supplanted by the architectural sculptor. Daily 
increasing numbers of artisans may be seen at 
the museum studying the plastic models of early 
Renaissance, while students from the Art and 
Architectural leagues and Columbia College 
find itinvaluable. Of all the models —and the 
masterpieces of Greece, Rome and Egypt are 
there—the Cathedral of Notre Dame is undoubt- 
edly the most accurate, valuable, and pictur- 
esquely interesting. 
model of the cathedral in existence. 
Twenty feet long, or one-twentieth the size of 


It is the first and only 
famous 


the original, is the scale upon which it is built, 
as are all the models in the collection. The 
models and moulds have been destroyed. Its ex- 
ecutor, M. Adolphe Jolly, the famous architect- 
ural sculptor of Paris, is now aged and confined 
in a sanitarium, so it is quite probable that 
Notre Dame will never be duplicated. Few are 
the men who have the skill or the hardihood to 
repeat the task. 
sant toil, or sixty years of one man’s labor. 


It represents six years’ inces- 
No 
less than ten thousand pieces enter into its con- 
struction. The myriad of bass-reliefs, commem- 
orating passages in the life of our Saviour and 
His blessed mother, the countless images of 
saints, apostles and angels, were all modeled by 
hand. They are as delicate as carvings on ivory, 
and preserve with wonderful fidelity the like- 
ness and beauty of the originals. The whole 
was made from photographs, drawings, and 
measurements taken in the original church. 
The bewildering array of gargoyles, each gro 
tesquely different in the original, is faithfully 
reproduced in the model. 
ets” 


The thousand ‘* cach- 
ornamenting the towers, turrets, and spire 
were modeled separately , then put together. To 
emphasize the height of the original edifice 
taken Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame are met on the cathedral steps, skillfully 
modeled one-twentieth the size of the human 
As sections of the work were finished, 


characters from 


figure. 
the sculptor photographed the same and sent 
them to the Willard Commission. On their ap 
proval of the photographs, payments were made 
from time 

When completed, the 


packed ins 


to time 

whole was carefully 
tions and brought to this country by 
M. Cognaux, the associate of M. Adolphe Jolly. 
With the four skilled artists, four 
months were spent in setting it up, painting it, 


essistance ol 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 
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ART. 


and reproducing, by striking brush effects on 
wood, the matchless stained glass of the 
dral’s M. ¢ 
largely intrusted the measurement of the orig 
inal cathedral and the 
upon which the model was built. He 


cathe 
famous windows. To ‘ognaux Was 


deduction of the scale 


found, t« 


his astonishment, many discrepancies between 
set forth by 
cathedral 


his actual measurements and those 
Viollet-le-Duc, who restored the and 
famous work on 
With these discrepancies 
rectified in plaster, the 
unique 


preserves its history in his 
Gothic architecture 
museum model has a 
value 

To the student of Gothic architecture 
reat | 
restored by Chipiez, the 


its val 


ue is especially ¢g nlike the Parthenon, 


Paris architect, and 


executed by Polin, from photographs and his 
torical archives, the veracity of the Notre Dame 
model can never be questioned. Notwithstand 
ing the French explorers’ recent excavations, 
which prove beyond question that the original 
Parthenon had ten instead of eight columns on 
the front portico, thereby belying the pictures 
and histories of centuries, Chipiez did the best 
according to the light given him. The hiero- 
glyphics on his model of Karnak were verified 
by Mespero, the celebrated Egyptologist, thus 
making it as valuable to the student of Oriental 
lore as to the architect. 

The cost of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
including the railing, is in the neighborhood of 
twenty thousand dollars. When M. Pierre Le 
3run, the purchasing agent of the Willard Com 
mission, to whose artistic acumen and tireless 
energy the success of the collection is largely 
due, suggested to the French government that 
they share in the enterprise and secure a dupli 
cate he met prompt rebuff. ‘‘ The cost will be 
fabulous. It’s an utter impossibility,” said the 
Art You 
think everything you desire possible. Might as 
well talk of Dame and 
carrying it across the ocean as to make such a 
But M. Le Brun was 
In Adolphe Jolly he found an en 
thusiast, ambitious to undertake it, little dream 
ing of the years of work it has entailed. In 
this model M. Adolphe Jolly has erected his 
American mausoleum. 

The one hundred thousand dollars left by Mr. 
Levi Hale Willard to ‘‘ familiarize the public 
with the best architectural models” is now ex- 
hausted. 


French Commission. Americans 


tearing down Notre 


model as you propose !” 
undaunted. 


It remains for some other wealthy, 
public-spirited bachelor to continue the good 
work begun, a work which is certainly advanc- 
ing, if it 
American 


does not eventually revolutionize, 
architecture, while it instructs and 
delights thousands of museum visitors, 

Lipa RosE McCapse. 


‘*Evening,’’ a Rare 
Piece of Statuary. 


A NEW and important piece of statuary is 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. ‘‘ Evening” is the conception of F. 
Wellington Ruckstuhl, and is, with a single 
exception, the only ideal female nude in marble 
by an American sculptor which has been ex 
hibited in this country since Powers’ ‘* Greek 
Slave,” forty years ago. Mr. Ruckstuhl spent 
three years at work upon it while he was a stu- 
dent under Mercié and Tholenaiir in Paris, It 
was not made with any hope of pecuniary re- 
ward. Therefore, although he was offered a 
large sum by a private collector, he has given 
it to the city for all time. It was given the 
most prominent place of any piece of American 
statuary in the Paris sa/on and won an honor- 
able mention. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl calls himself an idealist-realist. 
In this young woman he desired to present the 
incarnation of the hour when darkness comes 
and nature says we should sleep. The approach 
of dusk is always accompanied by a certain 
spirit of melancholy, and consequently this 
drowsy young woman’s eyelids are not only 
closed, but her mouth wears a pensive expres 
sion, as if she had bidden good-bye to some pleas- 
ure, as a matter of 
pang of regret. 


course, but not without a 
The face seems to be a combi- 
nation of the Gallic and the American ideals. 
It might have been all American but for the 
influence of the half-dozen models 
who Mr. Ruckstuhl’s imagination in 
conceiving the young woman, and of 


French 
aided 


Paris 


ian training. The position of the arms has 
allowed an outline of curves so beautiful and 
so near perfection as to almost take the 
place of perfection. In the knuckles over the 
knee joints, and in various other ways, Mr. 


tuckstuhl has shown his realism by giving us a 


reproduction of nature’s most perfect handi 


work instead of an ideal which the mechanism 
of the human body makes impossible, 


ing” is one of the 


** Even- 
most delightful of the 


WEEKLY, 


curator’s handsome family of marbles, and she 


will doubtless delight the eyes of art -loving 


New- Yorkers long after her creator is dead. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl was born in Alsace, but his 
parents went to St. Louis when he was an in 
fant. The Puritanical training of his Hugue 


not father prevented him from beginning the 
serious study of modeling until he was twenty 
nine He amazed his teachers by the advances 
he made At first they that his 
difficult difficult, but 
and soon forced them to a change 
of mind His 
Eagle of Jupiter,” in Portland Place, St 
is the only public 


warned him 


age made a task doubly 
he persisted, 
bronze ‘*‘ Mercury Teasing the 
Louis, 
piece of ideal sculpture west 
New York 
in the or 
ganization of the National Sculpture Society, 
and is its secretary, while J. Q. A. Ward is its 


president FREDERICK 


of the Mississippi. He has been in 


for two vears, and was instrumental 


PALMER. 


A Song for the New Year. 


CHANT me a song for the New Year, poet, 
A rhyme that is happy and gay 

Let your voice ring true and each word sound clear 
As vou sing me my roundelay 


For the theme the grander the song, 


sweet 

nobler the 

And who shall predict what rare gifts may belong 
To the twelvemonth commencing to-day 3 

Write me a 
A prayer 


prayer for the season, poet, 
hopeful heart ; 
bear of a loving faith, 
Of a trust that will vigor impart ; 


from a brave, 
Let it impress 


For the greater the strain, the stronger the need, 
The higher the effort the surer the meed, 
Be the standard of life or of art 


Man cannot pierce through the curtain, poet, 
Concealing the year’s future flight : 
Offer prayer or praise in its grief or joy 
From the darkness shall burst forth the light! 
Tho the gather thick, the 
through 


clouds sun will shine 


The sultriest day hath its evening of dew, 
And the world hath God’s haven in sight! 


Lee ©. HaRByY 


Railway Reorganization 
in the South. 


THE story of the reorganization of more than 
4,500 miles of Southern railway properties, 
stretching over the richest lands of the Southern 
States, and touching every leading trade centre 
in that section from the Potomac to the Missis- 
sippi, awakened interest everywhere from the 
moment it was first told. 

Ten months ago, when the plan under which 
these vast properties have been reorganized was 
put in operation, there was a world of interest 
and concern felt in the project throughout the 
Southern States as well as in the North. Now 
that the work has been done, and done so well, 
the story takes on new color in that success at- 
tends the undertaking most abundantly. 

The past few years have seen many of the 
largest railway systems of the country pass into 
receivers’ hands. During that time there has 
been but one large and successful reorganization, 
which is that of the Richmond Terminal system. 
No enterprise seemed ever to have fallen into so 
hopeless a muddle. The properties had gone to 
wreck, scattered in a way that discouraged rea- 
sonable hope of ever bringing them together 
under one strong and prosperous company, 
but unless brought together they would be of 
comparatively little value. Yet this was under- 
taken and has been accomplished in spite of all 
difficultieX by the banking -house of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. It has certainly been one of the 
most interesting financial events of the year, 
and with so important a bearing upon every 
line of industry at the South it has given a new 
and real meaning to the oft-repeated and much- 
abused phrase, ‘* Southern development.” It is 
hardly to be wondered at that the people of the 
Southern country have been rather too much 
inclined to hostile railway legislation in the past 
when it is considered that the way great rail- 
way lines there were managed was such as to 
provoke such legislation. And it is no wonder 
that the straightforward and legitimate plans 
under which these Southern lines have lately 
been restored brings about a better feeling in 
that section 

As a result of the reorganization of the so- 
called Richmond Terminal System in the South 
more than thirty corporations whose 
and securities were interlocked in 


affairs 
every con- 
ceivable way, and in almost hopeless confusion, 
are united in one company. Thirty boards of 
directors and thirty sets of separate accounts 
have disappeared simultaneously. 

The organization under which the renovation 
of so many of the South’s great railway arteries 
has the Southern Railway 
This company was organized by a 


been achieved is 
Company. 
charter obtained from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, supplemented by its provisions conforming 
to all lawsin other Southern States traversed 
by the railway lines that form the grand system. 

The reorganization has involved two trustees’ 
sales, viz.: Richmond and West Point Termi- 
nal Railway and Warehouse Company; trus- 
tees’ sale under six per cent, collateral mortgage; 
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trustees’ sale under five per cent. collateral mort- 
wwe; one receiver's sale, viz Richmond and 


gi 
West Point Terminal 
Company 


and 
; ten foreclosure sales, viz 


Railway W arehouse 


: covering 
Richmond 


and Danville and its leased lines ; 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia (under 
two mortgages) ; Charlotte, Columbia and Au- 
gusta; Columbia and Greenville ; Louisville 
Southern ; Georgia Pacific; Western North 
Carolina ; Northwestern North Carolina ; Ox 
ford and Clarksville; Clarksville and North 
Carolina. Six conveyances, without foreclos 


ure, Viz \tlantic, Tennessee and Obio ; Rich 
mond, York River and Chesapeake ; Washing 
ton, Ohio and Western : Statesville 
Western ; Oxford Henderson Two 


sales of collateral under notes for floating debt, 


Piedmont ; 


and and 


viz Richmond and Danville ; East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia 

Eight receiver’s sales covering property of 
the Richmond and Danville not embraced in 
its mortgages. 

A similar receiver’s sale for the East Ten 


nessee 

Described briefly, and ignoring many small 
branch lines, the Southern Railway Company 
extends from Washington, or, more properly, 
Va., from West Point 
Va., via Salisbury, N. C., to 
Augusta and Atlanta, Ga.; and thence to the 
Mississippi River at Greenville. At Salisbury 
another main line crosses the State of North 
Carolina by way of Asheville ; thence over to 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and from 
there to 


from Alexandria, and 


and Richmond, 


Rome, Ga., where it divides, one line 
other to Meridian, 


from 


going to Brunswick and the 
Miss. Another line runs 
Lexington and Burgin, 


Louisville to 
Ky., there 
with the Cincinnati Southern. 

The Cincinnati Southern and Memphis and 
Charleston were included in the plan of  re- 
organization as 


connecting 


originally promulgated, but 
were dropped from the amended. plan, as the 
security holders failed to accept the terms 
offered. They have not bettered their con 
dition by their refusal. Recently the Southern 
Railway Company has acquired a large interest 
in the Cincinnati Southern and the Alabama 
Great Southern, and the general impression is 
that, sooner or later, the entire ownership of 
these lines will be acquired. The Southern 
Railway Company is also expected to have a 
large interest in the Georgia Central when re. 
organized. 

The capital stock of the Southern Railway 
Company is $60,000,000, five per cent. non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $120,000,000 common 
stock. In the original plan it was wisely pro- 
vided that the voting power on the stock of the 
new company shall be controlled for five years, 
or longer, by three trustees selected by Drexel, 
Morgan & Company, the idea being that since 
this firm had lent its name and prestige to the 
successful carrying out of the plan of restoring 
the bankrupt companies, it would be the part 
of simple wisdom to leave the entire system to 
its guidance, thus preventing its fall into the 
hands of those who might bring about a recur- 
rence of old methods which proved a death-stab 
to the old companies. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that the interest charges on the properties be- 
fore the reorganization were, in round numbers, 
$7,500,000 per annum, and sinking funds ran up 
to about *600,000 or $700,000 per annum in ad- 
dition, while the new company has fixed charges 
running in this wise; $4,100,000 for 1894: 
$4,700,000 for 1895, and $5,500,000 for 1896, 

At the inception of the undertaking it was 
arranged that Mr. Samuel Spencer should as- 
Mr. 
Spencer is a Georgian by birth, and is a man of 
great ability and force of character, standing 


sume charge of the system as presidént. 


second to no railroad manager in the country. 
His appearance at the head of the Southern 
Railway Company has been hailed with satisfac- 
tion everywhere, and especially in every sec- 
tion that is traversed by the lines of railway 
that form the system. ‘ 

The Southern Railway’s lines extend all over 
the South. They reach, through direct con- 
nections, the rich tropic lands of Florida, where 
the fruit and truck farms yield up their prod- 
ucts to the Northern markets; they enter the 
tobacco regions of North Carolina and Virginia 
and Kentucky ; they catch the traffic of New 
Orleans, which involves much of the South and 
Central American republics’ products ; they 
plow their way through the most fertile regions 
of the South and touch every principal cotton 
shipping centre ; and, in fine, they embrace the 
South’s wealth from Virginia to Texas. 

How fortunate, indeed, is the South in hav- 
ing this great work established by such men as 
now control this gigantic railroad. It begins 
to appear that this section, so rich in abundant 
mineral and agriculturai resources, is at last 
awaking tothe busy hum of real, not specula- 
tive, industry ; thaf the honest investor of the 
North has turned his attention thither, and that 
‘** Southern development” is no longer an empty 
name, u song without an air. 


REMSEN CRAWFORD, 























The Comedian’s Wake. 


‘LAST winter in Pittsburg I ran across the 
timber for a genuine Lrish comedy—one of those 
comedies which make you weep, you know,” 


said a member of of the 


‘laying off” in the 


on theatrical road 


companies city until after 
the election 


‘*We were playing a week’s stand there and 


a gang of us were taking our usual night-cap in 
a saloon one night after the performance, when 
word was brought us that Billy Mc¢ , who 


was playing with another company there at the 
time, had been taken with delirium tremens in 4 
saloon and had made his way back to his hotel 
only to find the rest of 
their engagement had closed there that night 


The poor fel 


the company gone 


and himself refused admittance 


low was about to be turned out on the street to 
die, when along came the wife of the stage 
carpenter of the company, who was waiting for 
the scenery to be loaded in order to take a late 


train out of town, and.said that she 
of him 


would take 
charge 

‘It seems that Billy had always been kind to 
this woman, a homely, dull little thing, 
traveled with her 


who 
husband, and was regarded 
by the rest of the company as a bit of super 
fluous luggage to be ignored as the least 
offensive manner of recognition 


‘Well, this 
Billy’s rescue, 


little woman came bravely to 
the hotel 
in such a strait, and said 


* cussed ” 


proprietor 
for ‘firing’ a man 
she would stay behind and take care of him. 
fer husband approved her plan, and had just 
time, before his train left to call a cab, put her 
and Billy in it and start them off to a little 
Irish hotel or lodging-house, where he knew they 
would be taken in and treated like Christians. 
is place that Frank McNish, an 
other Irishman, and an old friend of Billy’s, 


‘* It was in t 


myself and two of the other boys found the 
little 
patient. 
ever ; 


brave woman tussling with her unruly 
She did not have to tussle long, how 
the snakes soon outnumbered poor Billy, 
and he made his exit in the way that manya 
good actor has gone 

‘* The next day we boys did what we could to 
pay the last honors to our dead comrade, among 
other things making up a little purse and send 
ing down a really beautiful pillow of flowers 
with the words ‘* The Last Act’ 


on a white background. 


done in violets 
The little carpenteress 
furnished the crying, and arranged with the 
people of the house, who were all Irish, to have 
a wake that night. 

‘** Upon thisscheme McNish, who had been tac 
itly appointed master of ceremonies for the oc 
casion, set his foot down. 

‘** An’ it’s divil uv a wake yez’ll be kapin’ over 
poor Billy, an’ him gone to the devil afther the 
straight out-an’-out Amerycan fashion,’ said 
Mc., with all his righteous Irish blood up, and 
the little carpenteress y ielded the point. 

‘* But here comes in the funny part of the story 

the comedy that makes you weep, you know. 
If Mec. himself didn’t institute, and 


consummate an Lrish wake over poor Billy that 


celebrate 


' 


night, then I don’t want to see one! It seemed 
a kind of sorry joke on Billy, that he couldn't 
know what was going on and get his share of 
the fun. It first 
held the centre of the stage, 
didn’t know it ! 

‘* Well, I was g 
wake. 


was the time he had ever 


and to think he 


jing to tell you about Me.’s 

‘*There was poor Billy, laid out stark and 
peaceful in his box, and we fellows and the 
stanch little carpenteress who was going to see 
Billy through, sitting around the room. ‘The 
Last Act’ stared us in the face kinder familiar 
ly and homelike, and poor Billy’s bloated white 
face looked more peaceful and satisfied than we 
had seen it for many a long day. Two kero 
sene lamps flickered and smoked on the table 
and mantel, and the conflicting odors of flowers 
for the dead and beer for the living kept us 
awake to the two sides of the situation 

‘* But the high mucky-muck of 
was McNish. 

‘*He had fortified himself pretty strongly 
against the double drain on hisisystem of sitting 
up all night and grieving over his dead friend. 
The combined influence put him in one of his 


the funeral 


most versatile and interesting conversational 
veins. 

‘* The fellow has personal magnetism if any 
thing, and the humor which keeps him a job on 
the the 


humor of 


stage is genuine, unstudied, inborn 
his race and calling 

‘**Ah, there wus a b’y fur yez! he would say, 
Billy 


elbow on the mantel against the kerosene lamp 


waving his hand over and leaning bis 


‘ The divil uv a feller wus Billy fur a gag whin 
he wus in foine spirits—or ouf uv thim,rayther!’ 
Me.’s brogue always asserted itself when he was 
full or otherwise strongly affected 

‘**Ah, but don’t Oi remember the toime whin 


Billy an’ me an’ Carroll Johnson an’ the rist uy 
us wus crossin’ the pond on a visit to the ould 
country Carroll an’ me wus walkin’ on deck 


eleven o'clock whin 
Billy, his oyes bustin’ out uv 


one night about up comes 


his head, an’ he 
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sez, sez he, Here, Carroll, lind me a tin fur 
the love of me Oi’ve four kings face dow1 
wards on the table an’ niver a red cint to bet on 


em!” Away goes Carroll’s han’ his pocket 


an’ away goes Billy with the tin About two 


hours later who should come rollin’ on deck but 


full” as a biled owl, 


Billy, as * an’ as happy asa 


goat on a timothy medde1 


*‘ Be Jabers!’ says Oi, * he’s won Thin Car 
roll, who remembered Billy's forgitfulness, wint 
up, and takin’ him by the arm, sez he Say 
Billy, whin am Oi goin’ to be afther gittin’ me 


tin back 7?” Thin yez ought to seen Billy. Doub 


lin’ up the corner uy that off eye uv his, he sez 


hiccoughin’ and leerin’ between the words 


‘ Whin-ever the four kings win, Carroll ; whin 
ever the four kings win !*" 
Me 


his listeners worked up to the highest pitch of 


‘By this time would have himself and 


hilarity, when, all of a sudden, he would step 
over and look at Billy in his coffin and then go 
to crying and saying, * Yez handed in yez last 
chip now, old man ; yez last chip ! 

‘Then we fellows would get blue and broke 


up, and the little carpenteress would begin cry 
ing afresh, with her tired little towsley head on 
the table against the other kerosene lamp 
** So the night wore on. 
Mc refill the 
growler, and the little carpenteress would nip 


would go softly out and 
the wicks of the spluttering lamps. 
‘* About the time we would all begin to get 
quiet and drowsy, Mc., refortified, would begin 
‘** Ah, Billy an’ me we’se had great times to 
gither! Oncet it an’ Oi’m 
blowed if it wusn’t a appropriate place fur the 


wus in Chicago 
gag Oi was in the audience, and Billy wus 
*s Minstrels. Billy had been 
married about a year thin, an’ there wus r 


end man in 


ports uv his ‘‘infelicity,” as they calls it. 

‘** Purty soon sez Billy to the middle man, sez 
he, ‘* Mister Johnsing, did yez know Oi was a 
married man ?” 

**Go’long !” sez the middle man, ‘* yez ain't 
married atall, at all !” sez he. 

“ee Vis, Oi am!” sez Billy, O?m payin’ 
alimony !” 

** Then Oi laughed right out in me seat, an’ 
Billy skinned his oye over the footlights, an 
spottin’ me, sung out behind his han’ : 

***** Oi am on the dead, Frank !” 

*** An’ maybe yez think that didn’t bring doon 
the house, for it wuz in that day’s paper all 
about Billy an’ his wife’s divorce, an’ him bein’ 
stuck for alimony.’ 

‘* By the end of this recital we would all be 
roaring again—the little carpenteress included 

then off Mc. would goon another crying spell, 
as genuine and as touching as a mother’s over 
her dead baby. 

‘“*Ah! I tell you there’s more good acting 
done off the stage than on it, anyway 
the narrator ; and 


!? sighed 
fresh round 
BELLE HUwUnt. 
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ERIE 


’ 


he ordered a 
of drinks. 
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‘¢ Prince Ananias’’ and 
‘¢ Too Much Johnson.’’ 


THE Bostonians, one might 


famous. 


world 
Perhaps it is only this American half 
of the world, but nowadays that means so much 


say, are 


to artists of every degree and of every national 

ity that to hold such a place in the hearts of the 
amusement-loving public as this organization 
has held ever since its inception is an eminence 
not enjoyed by any similar aggregation of art 

ists in this or, perhaps, any other country. The 
names of Mac Donald, and 
Karl (although the latter is not actively engaged 


Barnabee, 


avis, 
at present), are names to conjure with, and 
anything this company produces is sure to meet 
with a certain measure of ** Prince 
Ananias,” music by Victor Herbert and libretto 
by Francis Neilson, is the latest vehicle chosen in 
which to exploit themselves before the public. 
It must here be recorded that 


SUCCESS, 


it is not another 
‘** Robin Hood,” although the music is infinitely 
finer, both in form and texture, but the ‘*book,” 
so necessary to overwhelming success in stage 
ventures of the comic or light opera variety, is 
certainly hardly as interesting or as ludicrous 
as the personelle of the Bostonians is capable of 
handling. The plot is placed in the sixteenth 
century, but Mr. Neilson postpones the funni 
est element in his play until the second (last 
act. Here the strolling players, La Fontaine, 
Henry Clay Barnabee, and Louis Biron, W. A 
MacDonald, are presented to King Boniface, 
George B. Frothingham, who is a 
but 
through the excruciatingly comical 
of Mr. the 
stage pictures we have seen for many moons. 
Mr. Frothingham has 
Louis XI 
sets his foot upon the stage the audience is con 
vulsed with laughter, while Boniface hinself is 


Cowd 


victim of 


chronic melancholy, who, in himself, 


make-up 
Frothingham, is 


one of funniest 


adopted a_ burlesque 


‘*make-up” of , and the moment he 


the picture of woebegone melanchoiy, 


WEEKLY. 


anything be more supremely funny than a 


character in a play which is so sad as to be 
But the 
in not making this idea the 
** book 


what split up 


funny to the audience author ‘* missed 


his cue” back-bone 
of his > Then, too, the love story is some 


Vinette starts out to be inter 


esting, but the author drops her at the end of 
Act 2 for no 


good reason whatevel Neverthe 


like a 


less, good many other stave productions, 
most of the 


by the 


faults are transposed into virtues 


clever all-round acting and singing of 
Bartlett and 
Eugene Cowles have fine singing parts, and do 
full justice to Mr 


the Bostonians Jessie 


Davis 


Herbert’s score. Barnabee 


and MacDonald also have fairly good parts, but 
all are easily overshadowed when Frothingham 


comes on in Act 2 as the King ; after his ap 


pearance he owns the stage. Since its first per 


formance ‘* Prince Ananias” has undergone 


some revision, as all such productions do, and 


what with lavish scenic effects and costuming, 


the opera has drawn large and enthusiastic 
audiences 
‘Too Much Johnson” is the odd title Mr 


William Gillette has given to his latest adapta 
tion from the French. 
called and the scene 
was laid in Cuba, and while Mr. Gillette opens 
his play on board of a steamer bound for San 
tiago and Americanizes the dramatis persona 


The original of this was 
‘** Plantation Thomassin,” 


of his play, there still remains a Gallic flavor of 
the original. It has the usual complications of 
mistaken identity, without which a farce would 
be some other kind of a play. On board the 
steamer Mons. Leon Dothis (Mr. Harry Bell) is 


looking who has 


for the man dared to make 
Billings (Wiiliam Gillette) is 
but in 


du coeur he has told 


love to his wife. 


the guilty party, the course of this 

Vadame Dothis 
The blood-thirsty 
husband has the portion of a photograph in his 


possession 


alate 

that his name is Johnson. 
showing the 
but 


hair of the man he is 
Billings arranges his hair in a 
different fashion and throws him off the scent. 
The funny part of the character of Billings is 
that he In fact, the 
author no doubt had the old English play of 
‘The Liar” often in his mind when he evolved 
‘**Too Much Johnson.” Mr. Gillette has writ 
ten for himself a companion part to that in the 
‘* Private Secretary.” His mission is to make 
people laugh, and as the theatre has been crowd 
ed at every performance, and the people have 
laughed heartily, ‘‘Too Much Johnson” 
be set down as a New York success. 


seeking, 


is an irrepressible liar. 


can 


Some of the other parts are also good and 
well played, notably the Monsieur Dothis of 
Harry Bell and the Mrs. L. Upton Batterson 
of Miss Kate Meek, both admirable perform 
ances ; particularly the latter, which is the best 
version of the dyed-in-the-wool mother-in-law 
we have had to laugh at in a very long time. 
The play is well staged and well cast through- 
out. It is light-waisted, as all these plays must 
be, but it aifords a good evening’s entertain- 
ment, and that is what it was written for. 

Harry P. Mawson. 


‘* Master’’ Jean Gerardy. 


THE United States each year becomes more 
and more the Mecca for successful or aspiring 
artists in every branch of art culture and de 
velopment. This is particularly true of mu- 
sicians, who find here an unexampled field for 
their artistic endeavors; far superior, far richer 
in its returns, than any they can find at home. 
We are 
very fond of music as a people, but as a people 
we produce very little music and very few mu- 
sicians that may be said to rank in the first 


AAI 


The reason for this is very simple. 








ABSOLUTELY 
PURE. 


Powder. 


Baking 


¢) 7 


therefore thi 


class 





jenre ot loreign 
artist is more than ur opera houses 
and concert-rooms. 

One of the latest executants to engage our at 
tention and admiration is ‘‘ Master ” Jean Ger- 
ardy, in whom there is not, however, a single 
attribute missing which is usually assigned to 
genius. The violoncello 


is not generally con 


sidered as a solo instrument, merely, however, 


because it needs the personality of a master to 
built to play the 
His arms and legs are abnormally long, 
These 
him to the 
bow and secure a swing to it that produces a 


direct its 
cello 
and his 


use Gerardy is 


body long from the waist up 


physical endowments enable use 
tone from the bigger viol incomparably power- 
ful and musical. His playing is a perfect reve- 
lation. He produces on it all the rich tones of 
the violin~but trebled in depth, sonority, rich- 


and volume His phrasing is 


hess, 


absolute 


perfection. To hear Gerardy play the violon- 
cello is to understand this instrument from a 


new and wider standpoint a. F, a 


An Efficient 
Municipal Department. 


WHILE the citizen of New York finds much 
in the condition of the municipal service to 
condemn and lament, there is at least one de- 
partment of which he is justly proud. The Fire 
Department of the city is, in point of morale 
and efficiency, equal to any similiar department 
in the world. It is true that the number of 
large fires in this and other large cities of the 
United States is greater than in European cities 
of similar size, but this is owing largely to the 
difference in the construction of buildings, and 
not, at least so far as this city is concerned, to 
the greater efficiency of the fire service abroad. 
And so far as one city is concerned, namely, 
Berlin, not quite as large as New York, the 
number of fires has been greater than here, and 
the increase in late years has been larger. In 
point of fact, our department, with its full 
modern equipment, its thorough organization, 
its splendid discipline, and its trained member- 
ship, presents a model of efficiency which any 
city may copy with profit. This efficiency is 
equally notable in the celerity with which every 
alarm is responded to, and in the activity,alert- 
ness, and skill with which the most difficult and 
dangerous conflagrations are dealt with. There 
are no braver men, with loftier ideals of duty, 
anywhere than are found in the ranks of our 
fire department. 

At the date of the last annual report the fire- 
extinguishing force of the city comprised fifty- 
eight engine companies and twenty-two hook 
and-ladder companies, with a total uniformed 
force of 1,058 men. 
105, 


The number of horses em- 


ployed was Including the personnel of 
headquarters and the various bureaus, the ag- 
connected with the 
During 1893, 536 members of 
the uniformed force sustained injuries while en- 
gaged in their duties. 


gregate number of men 


service is 1,325. 
The department has a 
(Continued on page $1.) 


Good News for Asthmatics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
Asthma. As before announced, 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth- 
You can trial of the Kola Com- 
pound free, by addressing a postal-card to the 
Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, 


free by mail, to sufferers 


sufferers from 


ma. make 


who are sending out large trial 


cases 


The Careful Housewife Will Use No Other. 


\W HENEVER a baking 


powder or soda 


and 


cream of tartar are called for 
in any receipt for cooking, 
better results will be obtained 
by using the Royal Baking 


The 


food will be 


lighter, sweeter, more pala- 
table and wholesome. 
Food raised by the Royal 


Powder may be eaten 


hot, even by dyspeptics, with 
impunity, 
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MASTER JEAN GERARDY, THE PHENOMENAL 
VIOLONCELLIS1?.—{Szr PaGE 27.] 


THE MODEL OF NOYRE DAME CATHEDRAL IN THE MLIRUPUOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK.—{SEE PaGE 26.] 
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THE KIRKBRIDE OIL WELL IN MADISON TOWNSHIP, SANDUSKY COUNTY, “EVENING,” BY F, WELLINGTON RUCKSIUHL, ON 
OHIO, WHICH YIELDS THE OWNER AN INCOME OF $10,000 A DAY. EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
PHOTOGRAPH BY TILTON & GRAHAM.—{SEE PaGE 31.) OF ART, NEW YORK.—{SEE PaGE 26.) 
> oa 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW REICHSTAG BUILDING IN BERLIN BY EMPEROR WILLIAM THE WAR IN THE EAST—TROOPS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT BY THE ONLY RAILWAY IN 





Paris L’ Illustration. CHINA.—London Graphic. 
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AC As f : 
The bridegroom, H. R. H. Prince Adolphus of Teck H. R. H. Princess Adolphus of Teck (Lady Margaret Grosvenor) the bride. 


THE RECENT PRINCELY WEDDING.—London Graphic. 
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INTERIOR OF A FORT AT PING-YANG ABANDONED BY THE CHINESE.—London Graphic A ROPEWAY AT HONG-KONG USED FOR CARRYING PASSENGERS.—Daily Graphic. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS SEE PaGE 31 








An Efficient 
Municipal Department. 


( 


last 


n benefits to nine 


life-insurance fund which year paid out 


nineteen thousand dollars 


teen persons The total expenditures of the de 


partment for salaries for the year ending on 
the Ist of January last was 31,682,689, and the 
total estimated loss of property by fire was 
$5,992,583, of which all but $489,297 was insured 

The _ strikin louble-page illustration else 
where in this issue admirably depicts a scene 
which is familiar to all New-Yorkers—a fire 


steamer hurrying 


battle 


, With hurricane speed, to do 


with menacing flames 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


TH! 
weekly Judge vol 


PUBLISHERS OI THI NEW YORK 
ty the puol tha the ure ofl 
Judge in local advertising Schemes, by printing and 
inserting advertising pages Ot vee! ts leaves. is a 
direct violation of the publishers’ rights under the | 
copyright law no one is aut zed by the pub 
lishers to use Judge in this manner, and prompt 
measures will be taken to stop its being so used 
Judge Publishing Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 


LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by everybody 
rare unless they are healthy 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com 
paratigly free from sickness. This milk is so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 


in children is 
raised on the 


Good nature 


Phose 


WeE recommend Dr. Siegert’s 
those who suffer with dyspepsia 


Angostura Bitters to 


In a recent article on Coffee and Cocoa, the eminent 
German Chemist, Professor Stutzer, speaking of the 
Dutch process of preparing Cocoa by the addition of 
potash, and of the process common in Germany in 
which ammonia is added, says: “The ouly result 
of these processes is to make the liquid appear tur 
bid to the eye of the cousumer, withou’ effecting a 
real solution of the Cocoa substances. This artificial 
manipulation for the purpose of so-called solubility 
is, therefore, more or less inspired by deception, and 
always takes place at the cost of purity, pleasant 
taste, useful action and aromatic flavor. ‘The trest 
ment of Cocoa by such chemical means is entirely 
objectionable Cocoa treated with potash 
or ammonia would be entirely unsalable but for the 
supplementary addition of artificial flavors by which 
a poor substitute for the aroma driven out into the 
air is offered to the consumer.”’ The delicious Break- 
fast Cocoa made by Wa.Lrer Baker & Co., of Dor 
chester, Mass., is absolutely pure and soluble. No 
chemicals, or dyes, or artificial tlavors are used in it. 


Mrs. Winslow's Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E HUNGERFORD, Box A. 28), 
Albion, Michigan. 


BLACK RINGS 


under the eyes and a sallow complexion show bilious- 
ness. This is one of the most disagreeable of stom- 
ach disorders. and if allowed to have its own way will 
result in great harm. Cure biliousness at once by 
using Ripans Tabules. One tavule gives reiief. 


Tre Sohmer Piano is so honestly made that con- 
tinuous severe use will not impair its splendid quali- 
ties of tone and action 


Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. 

Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 


Scott &Bowne, N.Y. AliDruggists. 60c.and $1. 


‘POTTER DRUG & CHEM. CORP. 
Bois Props., Boston, U.8.A. 











MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 


The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 


Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is cnly 24 hours away ; 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 


Practically a train every hour, via 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are fluating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well ‘ -tified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished fr .e.”—Civil Service 
Gazette.@ Made simply with hoiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by G cers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homaopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 











@ @| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ @ 








FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body and 
mitntesnes| Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent FIOG, atom: 75 roRTRAITs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. 1@ 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
0 IUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 
specially-chartered steamer Friesland, February 
6th, 1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores. Gibraltar, Malaga 
Granada, Alhambra. Algiers, Cuiro; sven days at 








Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 


Rome. Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees. etc. in- 
cluded. Organized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, 
ex-United States Vice- Consul at Jerusalem, and a 


staff of competent assistants 
Europe. Ocean tickets by all lines. 
ist Gazette. F.C. Clark, Tourist 
way. New York 
and Erie Railroads, ete. 


oe 
ae 


Send for Tour 
Agent, 111 


SUPERFLUOUS HAI 


Largest establishment in the world for the treat 


Z Went of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVEs. Jobn H 
i ~ Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.¥ 
City, inventor of WooppBuRyY’s FacraL Soap 


Send 1c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared onty for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
druggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box 
' WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, 0. 





WNODE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


pleasure to state that it has }t 


ou? fice from a ll-knowy ysiciar 


elet 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 


** Vino de Salad is a strictly pure and very beneficial high-grade tonic. 


yrated Spar 


It gives me 


een of marked benefit in malnutrition and anemia.” —Z ester on Al: 


Winer 


hT eile tans atin Maat a @ 
503 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Thirty excursions to 


r , Broad- 
Officiai Ticket Ageut, Pennsylvania 


| throw three tricks in clubs to C 


partner C takes all five tricks against any pos- 
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OUR PUZZLE 


CONDUCTED BY 


CORNER. | 


Sam. Loyp 


Whist Practice. 
PROBLEM No. 2 is solved by the following 
\ leads trump 3, B the 4, 
heart king, D discards Jack 
leads heart 8, to which 
Queen. If D 
hearts is good for the next 
\ would 


Solutions were 


pretty line of play 
and C discards the 





of diamonds \ then 


C discards diamond discards 
heart A’s deuce of 


trick ; 






Whereas if D discarded club 9, 


ZZ 
lon isn t 
on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 

Skirt Binding, 
| DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter whafthe clerk says. 





received from all parts of the country giving, 


\ leads trump, C discards club 3, and D club 9, 
which would win if D made that play, but if he 
discards heart 5 that answer would be defeated 
received from Messrs 
Cook, E. H. Taylor, W. D 
John W 


Correct answers 
F. E,. Wilson, H. L. 
Dinkard, C. Buxton, 
\pplebee, Oliver C 
Hall, C. J 


were 


Conway, R. C 

Hutchinson, T. Cox, A 

McDiarmid, H. Duane, W. O. Wel 

lington, W. Duncan, Mrs. E. T. Olliver, Mrs 

Alice Hustead, Annette Barker, Carrie E. | 

Williams, Mrs. E. Fay All 

which there were many hundreds, were incor 

ia ; | ZIM’S SKETCHES. 

| Judge’s Quarterly No. 12. December 15th. 
PRICE, 


‘“*S.H.& M.’”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





and others, of 


> 
4 


25 CENTS, 


te O- 

by. 
ee 

7 
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Si 60 Pages and Handsome Cover. 
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Diamonds are trumps. <A leads, and with his | 


sible play. At the suggestion of the lady presi 
dent of a local whist circle we start a perpetual 
whist contest, wherein the prize of a book is 
offered to every one who can solve four whist 
problems in succession. 





A collection of Zim’s famous pictures in color and 


The Chess-Board. 


PROBLEM No. 2. By Mrs. W. J. Barrp. 


in black and white 


Bound in a beautifully printed cover 


Black A handsome 60-page book, full of the best 
¢ of JuDGE’s humorous pictures. To be found 

S = : ; 
: at all Book- and News-stores, and sold on 


$ all trains. 
| Judge Publishing Go., of New York, 


, ' PUBLISHERS, 
110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘| LADIES! Why Drink Poor Teas 2 


THE 


When you can 
Cargo 


et the Best at 
rices inany Quan'ity. 
Dinner, Tea and ‘Toilet Sets, 
Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
ums given to ¢lub Agents, 
Geod Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





& q | Baye are 


W bite. 


White to play and mate in two moves 





As a rule the fair sex do not aspire to become 


proficients at chess; nevertheless, the above 
composition is by a noted lady composer, who 


has an international 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 


reputation for 
originated some wonderfully clever problems. 


having 
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LONDON. 
THE LANGHAM™. Portland Place 
ation at top of Regent Street 
Americans. 
d’hote. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Novy. 22. 
White. 
1 Bto KBB! 
2 Btakes Q, mate 


By Loyp. 
Black 
B takes R. 


Unrivaled situ 
f A favorite hotel with 
Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 


~ 









-* [tis a solid handsome cake of 
Scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever housekeeper and try it. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK, 
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Our Superlative 
Department. 
IN everyscm 


mmunity on the American Con- 


tinent this issue of LESLIz’s ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY oucht to be received with special wel 
come and grateful curiosity We now propose, 
with the help of our readers, to collect from far 
and wide, and publish from week to week, a 
summary of cas facts and incidents which 
best illustrate the age in which we live, color its 
local chronicles, and furnish its picturesque 


substance ready for the historian Each com 


munity has its tallest tree, oldest inhabitant, 
and prettiest girl Let it be ours to decide be 
tween them! There isn’t a farming neighbor 
hoed but boasts its biggest pumpkin, fattest 
hoat, and longest ear of corn. Every town 
acknowledges a richest man, every railroad a 


fastest locomotive, every sca a swiftest ship, 


every river a speediest steamer 

Superlatives, in short, are the spice of life 
They concentrate values ; they typify infinity 
and personify truth 

For there is somewhere on this globe, now at 
the beginning of the year 1805, the first year of 
the last lustrum of the end of the century, a 
river longer, a mountain higher, a lake deeper, 
a tree taller, a locomotive faster, an inhabitant 
older, a millionaire richer, a pumpkin fatter, a 
hog heavier, an ear of corn longer, a flower 
bigger, a farm more extensive, a horse more 


intelligent, a 
dog 
fascinating 


mule meaner, a ship swifter, a 


yellower, a girl prettier, a widow 


i house costlier, 


more 
a diamond brighter, 
a ruby larger, a than 
in the 


woman more beautiful 
any other in 


world ! 


any community anywhere 
; for fig 
facts, cameras and caveats will prove it. 
these 
the world by the ears ! 

But 
We can only 
of the 
The SUPERLATIVE 


There can’t help being ures and 
Could 
could set 


superlatives be ascertained, we 


per effort 
; and with the help 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY we 
DEPARTMENT, if they render 
it their painstaking and persevering 
to be one of our most valuable 
will be 


fection is denied to human 
approximate 
readers of will. 
support, Is 
There 
or encyclopedia, or man- 
in the world like it. It 
know ledge 


features 
no dictionary, 
ual or book of reference 
will be such as the 


human race has never even attempted. It 


a repository ol 
will 
be quoted in every debating society, filed in 


every library, and condensed in every 
the 


investigations of the youth 


almanac 
in the country. It will stimulate 
of the aged and the 
ful. It will give 
the world about them. 

You are 


memories 


our readers a new interest in 


invited, one and all, to communicate 


freely with us for the general good and our 
mutual improvement. Let us help the world 
to find out what is best worth knowing. Let us 


take a CENSUS OF THE SUPERLATIVES. 


The Biggest Things. 


THE biggest rnet in the world 
Willett’s Point, Long 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. 
torpedo cable 


gun. It lifts 23,5 


mag has been 
Island 


King, by 


made recently at 
Sound, by 
wrapping a 
todman 


about a 15-inch 
00 Ibs. of dead 
weight. 


Loftus Jones Parker, of 
thoug 


Washington, 
ht to have two brains, is twenty-two inches 
around the head. 


who is 


The biggest statue in 


Liberty, 


America, barring 


is the bronze effigyof William Penn, 


FREE 


» A fine 14k gold plated watch 
oN to every reader of this paper. 
Cults Cut this out and send it to us 
With your full name and: 
. SIZES dress, and we will send y« “ 
2 one of these elegant richly 
jeweled goid finished watches 
y express for examination, 
andif youthinkitis equal in 
appearance to any 825.00 gold 
ch,psy our sample price, 
50anditisyours. We send 
with the watch our guarantee 
thatyoucan return it at any 
itime within one year if not 
satisfactory, and if you sell 
or cause the sale of six we 
willgive you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only. 


THE NATIONAL M’F’G 
& IMPORTING CO., 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILLes 


| ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


i Sold outright, no rent, noroyalty. Adapted 
Ato City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
wi ience and best seller on earth. 

Agents make from $5 to §50 per day. 
One in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. © omplete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can ‘be put up by any one, 
never out of orde vr ne repairing, lasts a life 

time. Warranted y maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 1 10, Columbus, 0. 
THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PFPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—lLhe buying public will please not con" 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
unding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0—H—M-E-R. 


P UBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
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Hall, Philadelphia 


h and weig 


on top of City 


ft is 


rhs 60,000 pounds 


thirty 
seven feet hig 
% 

Twenty thousand per ple an be a 


the Au 


dated at tro Baths o 
The main swin 
150 feet 


built 


one time 1n 


coast near San Francisco 


and wide, 


rgest 


275 feet long 
baths are the la 


ming tank is 


These ever 
The 
House, 


at one 


Vine at Manresa 


bore 852 clusters 


Black Hamburg Grape 
Eng 
time this past season, yielding $560 


Its 


Roehampton, land, 
worth 
of grapes in one yea Vinery 1s 24 feet 


long. There is none larger known 


The gre 
feet 
length 
tured asleep five 


do, ¢ 


atest sunfish ever caught measured 


across, fin to fin; 8 feet 2 inches in 


from 
and weighed 1,800 pounds. Tt was cap 
miles off the coast 
alifornia. 
Ex-Senator Warren’s ranch in 
75 x 100 miles, 
State of Rhode 


Wyoming is 


and is six times as big as the 


Island. There are 120,000 sheep, 


15,000 cattle and 2,000 horses on it 
The biggest law book is the record of the 
Buchanan poisoning case in New York City, 


containing 26,000 printed pages 8 x 11 inches 


The block of 
ever quarried in this country weighs forty tons, 
and cut in Mr. Henry B Blue 
Hill Quarry, at Blue Hill, Maine 


most enormous single rranite 


was Slaven’s 


The big rf 


one-per-cent. 


gest iil dian onan cut was from a 
roll by the 
Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia. 
shaving was fifty-six feet 
foot shaving 
Wayne, 


carbon Breuil-Phillips 
The 
A twenty-two 
Fort 


long. 


was recently chiseled at 


Indiana. 

Any reader of LESLIE’S WEEKLY who knows 
other, 
giving 


s, of this kind or 
the 


of any bigger thing any 


Editor, 


Do you subscribe for 


should write promptly to 





particulars, 


i ver that there isn chee American j 


A Remarkable Oil Well. | news ct tne aay. Address 


THE Kirkbride No. Oil Well, of 


which we 





yublication which so hoon isomely 


Arkell Weekly Company, 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly? 


IF NO , SEND ONE DOLLAR * the 


ill receive it regulariy every 


address of the 
veek f 


publishers be 1 you 
r three months, post-paid "Y. u will 
and so accurate illustrates the 





give an illustration on Peete he is located in enna - aoe 

Madison township, Sandusky county, Ohio FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 
The flow of oil commenced November 18th. 

The sp ectacle is described as one of the aN At lasta perfect dentifrice has been discovered. Never was 
seliitillaits aia ‘linia that ' ; a tooth-brush dipped into a preparation so unobjectionable and 
nagnificent ever witnessed in that par ‘ of the so effective as Sozodont. It renders the teeth pearl} white, 
country. First appeared a column of water gives to the breath a fragrant odor, extinguishing the ill 
rising eight or ten feet in the air ; this was fol humors Which usually flow from a bad and neglec ted set of 
lowed by a black stream of mud and sand which teeth. No tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the 


gradually changed to yellow; then, with a 
deafening roar, the gas burst forth in an im- 


mense volume, hiding the derrick from view. 
As this cleared away 


foot in diameter 


a solid golden column a 
*, shot from the derrick floor a 
hundred feet into the air, into 
fragments and falling in a shower of yellow 
rain for a quarter of a 
period of five hours this 


there breaking 


mile around. For a 





great column of oil 


enamel, no species of decay infest the dental bone, 
and delicious dentifrice Sozodont is faithfully used 


SOZODONT 


is acomposition of the purest and choicest ingredients of the 
Oriental Vegetable Kingdom. 
to have a beneficial effect 
embalming or 
make it a toilet luxury. 


Every ingredient is known 
on the teeth and gums. 


antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 





shot upward. Ina very few moments the field 


about the well was covered several inches deep 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 






































with petroleum ; within three or four hours, e ° 
the ditches for miles around were overflowing — pb S 2 CS — 
- , : * . 
with oil. Dams were constructed in order that 
. : AND THE GROWTH FOREV ER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
the product might be estimated, but these were | JURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MO 
overflowed and swept away as rapidly as built. Discovered by Keeldont-—s VaCuaanee. OS thecmpae oF pris 
— “ Oe aah es _ spilled on e back of the hand, and on washing afterward i as at th 
Some persons living in the vicinity, alarmed at completely removed. We purchased the discovery and named it MODENE. It 
. : , pure, free from all injurious substances, impie ar ne can use i It acts ily t 
the spectacle, packed their household goods and ely, and you will be surprised and de ith the resu Apply for afew aud th 
aol P 4 . A r disappears asif by magi a whatev a sed 
fled. The Buckeye Pumping Station a mile Ppurpose, and no s attained ¥ PCAN 
distant was compelled to extinguish its fires patie Be aa pode wear ait lt 
on account of the gas, and all other fires roots are destroye ‘Rar © TEeTeS 0 conn 
: - - ‘ i ice ep anlaunany ma en applied or ever afterwa M ENES ‘ ES ELS sis 
within the district were put out. It was a ———Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by peor er 
oa . + Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, willfuday t 
literal flood of oil, the estimated production for which does away with shaving. Itdiss roys th 
i y dering i iture growth a tter imy " ‘ 
the first twenty-four hours being 14,560,000 Perey A > ope a Sacmn wis Aad an te :g growth of ha M 
oe S ta ve ‘ arre . sits growth. Modene sent by mail.in safety 1 g ca I ace § secure 
gallons. About eighteen thousand barrels per rom observation) on receipt of price, @1.0O per bortle. Send money by r, with vour 
day have been saved and marketed since the address written plainly. (_7"Correspondence sacrediy private. Fostage aampe reclve™ 
a wes eash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) is ver eme ou 
oil has been brought under full control. The LOCAL AND | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI. 0.. U. S.A. 
owner has refused an offer of five hundred GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair reparations. 





thousand dollars for the well, being content 


You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


i} ao WANTED, 
We orter #1, ‘ovo rk OK FALL URE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJCRY. 


0 puree BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





with theincome of ten thousand dollars per day 


which it affords him. be passed over, a correspondent points out that 


rivers need no bridges for this system, buildings 


a . s standing in the route may be passed over, and 
Our Foreign Pictures. stig 
s hills, however steep, form no obstruction what- 
LIGHT RAILWAYS. ever. Generally speaking the line is a straight 
WE reproduce from the London Graphic a °° throughout, and, therefore, the cheapest 


. . ne al . . of denar . 
picture of a ropeway used for carrying passen route can be taken from the point at perture 
‘ . . S . 


gers at Hong-Kong, China. Wire tramways to the terminus.” 

are coming into considerable use in Great Brit A PRINCELY WEDDING. 

ain and other countries, being especially suit The wedding of Prince Adolphus of Teck and 
able as feeders for the main-line railways in the Lady Margaret Grosvenor, the youngest daugh- 
carriage of produce, and, to a limited extent, ter of the Duke of Westminster by his first 
for the carriage of passengers As described by marriage, which recently occurred at Eton, at 
the Graphic “there are four systems in use, | tracted wide attention in English society. The 


the 
system, from its 
the 
ments of licht 


any of which are applicable for 
Probably 
cheapness and simplicity, is 
suit the 
present before the public 
be constructed for the ca 


hae ieee ‘eremony was performed in the pre 
the gifts, which in- 
several from Queen Victoria, 
and cost The age of the 


ind that of the bride 


sence of a 
» runt ’ “Ope 
the running - ro» brilliant « and 


most likely to ‘iad 


mcourse, 


were 
require railways as at jymerous bride is 
Such tramways can twenty-on rroom twenty- 
rriage of quantit 
five hundred 


from fifty to tons a day of ma 

terials such as farm produce, etc., at a cost of THE WAR IN THE East 

from fifteen hundred dollars a mile upward We vive three illustrations of incidents con- 
The systems do not create a severance of the nected with the war in the East On depicts a 
ground over which they pass, but simply requir scene in one of the forts of Ping-Yang, after 
spaces of about ten feet square where the up the battle and its abandonment by the Chines« 
rithts are placed. Further, the cost of their An shows Japan infantry scouts ma 
maintenance is very slicht It is, besides, an a ree noisan lat t vives a view 
advantage that the complete plant can be moved | t rt of sem>loved by the Chinese in 
from one spot to another and utilized As in sendin’ tro l es by their only rail 
stances of the way in which obstructions can | way from ‘lien-Ts to the front 


*esiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of 
ne various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


if this pure 


Its 





proveo CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE. 
IMPROVED / 
Treatment at home. Cure pe tary Write for ci r 
<ular of testimonials. N. yp CRARY, Manage r.8 Sar 
822 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N.Y. t this pap 


tirely new, scientilic inventio 
ent from a ther devices; the or 
ple, comfortable, and invis 


dram in ti »world. Hundre¢ 
benefitted where medic 

ge vn wire 
the e ir. 


ORUM Led 





DRt 
POSITION 
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» mary, Sege 
Q A SPECIALT yndary or Ter- 
iary BLVUOD PuisON permanently 
ired in 15to35 days. You can be treated a& 
home forsame pri uncers e guaran- 
ty. lf youpretertocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote s,and 
nocharge, if we failtucure. Ifyou vetaken mer- 
cury, iodide pots ish, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patchesin mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, ¢ appar r¢ olored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part < f the t Hairor Fyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary: I LOOGD POLSON 
we guarantee to cure tthe most obsti- 
nate cases and omen, A nee ‘the world flra 
case we cannotcure,. This di-ease nus always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cans. 8500,000 ca ul be nd ir u il- 
tional guaranty + BN ae neanie ae t 8eule a 
| application. Address COOK REMEDY Cou. 

I 307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the makers of the papers used i 








Write Trust Bldg, Loulsviite, ‘wv 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 


WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR ORUMS. 


liffer 


y safe, 
je 

is are being 
al skill has failed. 
oes “nee nt wit SON E rt 


ear 









‘QUITE \ 
THE THING’ 
ITIS 
OOD FoRM 


Qe Rot A 


= sme BICYCLE. 


“EASY RUNNING? 
“HIGHEST GRADE MADE* 


ops FoR TWO 2CENT 
ps i Ns AT 
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EARL & WILSON’S. l 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
“ARE THE BEST” 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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eIT FLOATS= 


o. be ol = : THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- | 
A DUDE HUSBAND. FACTURED BY | 


. iw 

















lirs, Li LIXE—*‘! Now, tell me, Bridget, why you leave us ?” 
Isridiget—_* Well, am, © not Bridewt O'Flynn who kin shtay in a house wid J. Harper Bonnell Co., FORK TABLE LINEN. 
ae aa all oe | ae nainattat THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI 


vert uetunneceranccneusenseusocucecuecaeveea ence acetoacetate 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Piast: 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 
is as good as the genuine. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, 



















are required to The Finest 


CHAMPAGNE 


make one pound of 


Now used in many of the 


TTT 
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Extract - | best Hotels, Clubs and \. SHUATEALSEAAOATAGEOEEENOAAEUEOEOESUEEOAEOEDAOUTOSOONTOLAACOEEOUATOOEOOEOASOOSOSO EO SUOEOEOONEOEOOUCUCEO OEE E TONE ONESTAT 
BREE > re) . Seetineeeetonaneae 
Homes in Preference to 2 ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
; H i isease atism, a, s the new Poly- 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use | Foreign Vintages. 2 $ FREE CURE,  biitncts Hematite itis trom the nen ae 
“ i 5 ; — ] Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces | Vy % and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. E ndorsed by 
a different soup for each day in the ‘month. rs 52) the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
We mail “cok Book ant send us vour s iy =. Cure for Kidney and Bladde Fag _ _ uma- 
. ? ad voduct tism, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 
dd 4 donne fr > URINARY and RHEUMATISM L ive r Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, ete. 
— which Americans 2 DISEASES ® Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free 
° are especially 7 toall. We know that ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to you its 
r 4 we z Wonderful Effects, and for the sak f introduction, we will send you enough for one week’s 
Armour & Com an ? Chicago. proud of. re} use, by mail, 5re) aid, z RE. E.it Vv ou ares a Sufferer. It isan unfailing cure. <A trial costs you 
< ° prey FRE 
One thai 0 m nothing. Address, The CHURC H HIDNEY c UREC O.,: 416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
“nite egeCagmnnepa _* ne that re- 2 soca san chet : = 
fects the high- m 
est credit om | - ou ee 
& ° 
t nt: 
The Largest Manufacturers of _ aa \ 
2 —~ 





PURE, HICH GRADE 


duces 














Of; “ 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


fe On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe ant America 


A Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch aa no Alka- 
lies o other Chemicals or Dyes are 


used i ay oh of their prepa rations. 
Their delicious BREAKF AS ‘OCOA is absolutely 


pure and soluble, and costs less a. one cent @ cup. 










SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
| COOK BOOK 


| containing 100 recipes which she has lately 
written for the Liebig Company 








| SENT FREE 





on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 











Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futon Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


DU FFY’ PURE 


MALT 
WHISKEY 















for panes sake, 


Biv Brom0- os 


Cure tat Headache. aa“, 










The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Butch 


tia  Cecan. 


Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


Requires no boiling. 


Franco=-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S P. O. Box 150, New York. 

















New York. Dropa postal for it and always buy & 
LiIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
A laxative, , Speen ICYCLES. 
TAMAR supirccees for cay 
"i ti ti ; T at me 
ee gl FOR. TIEDICIN AL USE. ARE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
he arising 
= them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


INDIEN 
GRILLO 


Mount Vernon 
Rye Whisky 





Only 

in little more to be sure of 
getting an article which 
they know is the best that 
can be had at any price. 

It is bottled at the distillery, un- 
der such precautions as insure its 
reaching the consumer in a perfectly 
pure condition. 

Note the Distillery Guaranty Label on each bottle 


Square 
Bottles. 








meets the wants of those | 
who are willing to pay a | 


No Fusel Oil. 
SAT IN A DRAUGHT. 
THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN, 
WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
price. Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel 





FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT, 
NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, ano 


YOU HAVE A COLD! 


and should take the best known preparation for it. 
Nothing which has ever been discovered has equaled 
Duffy's Pure Mait Whiskey for counteracting the first 
approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 
It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy's is se- 
cured. Send for our illustrated book. 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
's For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete 
Comple te gymnasium; takes 
6in. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
Beble, cheap. -ndorsed by 100,000’ physi- 
‘acians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
Others now using it. Illustrated circu- 
lar, Oe ngravings, free.j Address D. L. 
DOW Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture. 9 Hast 14th Street. New York. 

















Insist on having the Waverley Can be delivered from factory it 
agent hasn't it. Catalogue ‘‘l’’ Free by Mail. 

22 Ib. Scorcher, $85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 

23 Ib. Ladies’, 75- Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 

















Actual size, 1514 inches. 


CHRISTY CARVER, HAM OR MEAT KNIFE. 


Now ts the time when carving-knives are most in der - Have you ever tried a Christy Carver? The won- 
derful curve d edge makes it the easiest knife with wl’ rve meat, game, fowl, etc., etc. Does its work like 
a razor. The Ham-knife has saw-tee th on top for 1 ies. Both have the remarkable c utting edge of our 
FAMOUS CHRISTY BREAD-KNIFE. If your deale keep them sample will be sent on receipt of price, 
7% cents each, of either Ham-knife or Carver sare: are ad-knife, 7 cents; Cake-knife, 50 cents; 
Parer, 15 cents (these three together for $1.00 
| Cc hristy Knives are sold everywhere. Bev 
selling most goods by December 3ist. Write for particu 
| Box %, Fremont, Ohio. 


Our ot\® 
House 
are of W Osdd' Bg. A Steinway piano tis offered to agenta 


ress all orders to THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 








